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The Battle of Secret Agents in Scandinavia 


Here are three of the principal figures in Duel for the Northland— 
the long and terrible struggle between Germany and the Soviet 
Union throughout all the Scandinavian countries ever since Hitler 
took power. They are among the leaders of the spies, traitors, sabo- 
teurs and secret agents whose dramatic story is told in this book. 
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Master-Spy and Assassin 


The very incarnation of duplicity, this man’s name is Horst 
von Pflugk-Hartung, Germany’s master-spy in northern Eu- 
rope. Tall, impeccably dressed, he might easily be taken 
for a professor, yet with uncany astuteness he directed the 
underground movement in all Scandinavia and did more to 
destroy democracy there than any single man. In 1919, 
he murdered in cold blood Karl Liebknecht, the only mem- 
ber of the Reichstag who had the courage to defy the Kaiser 
and his war lords in 1914. 


Red Vengeance 


Ever since Karl Liebknecht was murdered Ernst Friedrich 
Wollweber, the master-spy of the Soviet Secret Service, has 
sworn vengeance on Pflugk-Hartung and his Nazi co- 
workers. A mutineer in the German Navy in 1918 he raised 
the red flag at Hamburg. Since then he has been the most 
audacious of German Bolsheviks, continually eluding his 
enemies, and since Hitler took power carrying on sabotage 
on an unprecedented scale and destroying millions of dol- 
lars worth of shipping, munitions and other war materials. 
Do you remember Out of the Night? Wollweber was Jan 
Valtin’s boss. 


The Greatest Traitor in History 


Today the whole world knows this man’s name, Vidkun 
Quisling, the megalomanic and traitor who sold out one of 
the bravest countries in Europe to the Nazis. A petty dic- 
tator aping the pomp of Goering and the methods of Hitler, 
his mind deranged by the dread spirochaeta pallida, he 
continues to imprison, enslave and murder his country- 
men. “I do not need the people,” he told the author of 
Duel for the Northland. This book for the first time tells 
the inside story of this modern Judas Iscariot. 


by Kurt Singer 


HE sensational Passport to 


Treason revealed how the 
Nazis through their spies and 


saboteurs tried to get a foothold — 
in America—and were foiled. 
Duel for the Northland shows — 
what happened when Hitler’s 


secret agents got into Scandi- 
navia, took over Denmark and 
Norway, infiltrated into Sweden 
and Finland—and succeeded. 
It’s an amazing story of espion- 


age and countertespionage that, 
started long before World War 


II, told by a writer who fought 
against the Nazis as a member 
of the underground, first in Ger- 
many and then in Sweden. 


Here are some of the secrets 
this book reveals:— 


How the Nazis corrupted Co- 
penhagen’s Chief of Police. 


How Russian and Nazi agents 
had secret offices in the same 
building. 

The facts about pro-Nazi ac- 
tivities in Finland. 


How Norway’s gold was 
snatched from under the Nazi 
noses. 


The truth about Sweden’s 
Nazis and the Merchant of 
Death who posed as a pacifist. 


How saboteurs work and gov- 
ernments are corrupted. 


These and many other revela- 
tions make Duel for the North- 
land the first great European 
spy book of the war. $2.75 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


July 15 thru 18th—American_ Baseball 
League—Boston Red Sox vs. Washington 
Senators, Washington 

July 21 thru 23—Detroit Tigers vs. Wash- 
ington Senators, Washington 

July 24 thru 26—Cleveland Indians vs. 
Washington Senators, Washington 

July 27 thru 30—Chicago White Sox vs. 
Washington Senators, Washington 

July 31-Aug. 1—thru 3—St. Louis Browns 
vs. Washington Senators, Washington 


ILLINOIS 


July 21 thru 23—National Baseball League 
—Boston Braves vs. Chicago Cubs, Chi- 
cago 

July 24 thru 26—New York Giants vs. 
Chicago Cubs, Chicago 

July 28 thru 30—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. 
Chicago Cubs, Chicago 

July 31—Philadelphia Phils vs. Chicago 
Cubs, Chicago 

July 3 thru 4—American Baseball League— 
Philadelphia Athletics vs. Chicago White 
Sox, Chicago 

July 5 thru 7—Boston Red Sox vs. Chicago 
White Sox, Chicago 

July 8, 10 and 11—New York Yankees vs. 
Chicago White Sox, Chicago 

July 15 thru 18—Detroit Tigers vs. Chi- 
cago White Sox, Chicago 

to July 5—Racing—Fairmount Park, (Col- 
linsville 


thru. July 31—Racing—Arlington Park, 
Arlington 
MASSACHUSETTS 


July 3 thru 4—National Baseball League— 
Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Boston Braves, 
Boston 

July 5 thru 7—Cincinnati Reds vs. Boston 
Braves, Boston 

July 8 thru 11—St. Louis Cardinals vs. 
Boston Braves, Boston 

July 15 thru 18—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. 
Boston Braves, Boston 

July 21 thru 23—American Baseball League 
—Chicago White Sox vs. Boston Red 
Sox, Boston 

July 24 thru 26—St. Louis Browns vs. 
Boston Red Sox, Boston 

July 28 thru 30—Detroit Tigers vs. Boston 
Red Sox, Boston 

July 31-Aug. 1 thru 3—Cleveland Indians 
vs. Boston Red Sox, Boston 

July 7-8—Lily Show, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston 


MICHIGAN 


2 


July 3 thru 4—American Baseball League— 
New York Yankees vs. Detroit Tigers, 
Detroit 


July 5 thru 7—Washington Senators vs. 
Detroit Tigers, Detroit 

July 8 thru 11—Philadelphia Athletics vs. 
Detroit Tigers, Detroit 


MISSOURI 


to July 15—Old Masters Prints, City Art 
Museum, St. Louis 

July 21 thru 23—National Baseball League 
—New York Giants vs. St, Louis Cardi- 
nals, St. Louis 

July 24 thru 26—Boston Braves vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals, St. Louis 

July 27 thru 29—Philadel hia Phils vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals, St, ouis 

July 31 and Aug 1 and 3rd—Brooklyn 
Dodgers ys. St. Louis Cardinals, St. Louis 

July 3-4—American Baseball League— 
Washington Senators vs. St. Louis 
Browns, St. Louis 

July 5 thru 7—New York Yankees vs. St. 
Louis Browns, St. Louis 

July 9 thru 11—Boston Red Sox vs. St. 
Louis Browns, St. Louis 

July 15 thru 18—Cleveland Indians vs. St. 
Louis Browns, St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 


July 11-17—Hydrangea Festival—Atlantic 
City 


NEW YORK 


to July 3—Lovith Corinth, St. Etienne, 46 
West 57th St., New York City 

to July 15—Seven Moderns, Puma, 108 
East 57th St., New York’ City 

to July 15—‘ ‘Relax with Paintings’, Con 
bre Arts, 106 57th St., New York 


t 

thru a 15—“‘East-West’”’, A scholarly 
show of comparisons in paintings, draw- 
ings, sculpture, art objects of two civi- 
lizations: Nierendorf, 53 East 57th St., 
New York City 

to ieee 31---Porteaita of our Forefathers, 

Historical Society, 170 Central 

Parke West, New York City 

to Sept. 15—Contemporary Americans, Bab- 
cock, 38 East 57th St., New York City 

to Sept. 19—Stanley Spencer, Museum of 
Art, 11 West: 53rd St., New York City 
thru Summer—Show of Occupational 
Therapy, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St., New York City 

June 30-July 1-2—_National Baseball League 
—St. Louis Cardinals vs. New York 
Giants 

July 3 thru 4—Cincinnati Reds vs. New 
York Giants 

July 5 thru 7—Pittsburgh Pirates vs. New 
York Giants 

July 9 thru 11—Chicago Cubs vs. New York 
Giants 

July 16 thru 18—American Baseball League 
—Philadelphia Athletics vs. New York 
Yankees 

July 21 thru 23—St. Louis Browns vs. 
New York Yankees 

July 24 thru 26—Chicago White Sox vs. 
New York Yankees 

July 27 thru 30—Cleveland Indians vs. 
New York Yankees 

July 31-Aug. 1 thru 3—Detroit Tigers vs. 
New York Yankees 

July 3 thru. 4—National Baseball League 
St. Louis Cardinals vs. Brooklyn Dodgers, 
Brooklyn 

July 5 hee 7— Abicage Cubs vs. Brooklyn 
Dodgers, Brooklyn 

July 8 thru 11—Pittsburgh Pirates vs. 
Brooklyn Dodgers, Brooklyn 


OHIO 


July 21 thru 23—National Baseball League 
—Brooklyn Dodgers vs, Cincinnati Reds, 
Cincinnati 

July 24 thru 26—Philadelphia Phils vs. 
Cincinnati Reds, Cincinnati 

July 27 thru 30—-Boston Braves vs. Cin- 
cinnati Reds, Cincinnati 

July 31-Aug. 1 thru 3—New York Giants 
vs. Cincinnati Reds, Cincinnati 

June 30-July 1—American Baseball League 
New York Yankees vs. Cleveland Indians, 
Cleveland 

July 3 thru 4—Boston Red Sox vs. Cleve- 
land Indians, Cleveland 

July 5 thru 7—Philadelphia Athletics vs. 
Cleveland Indians, Cleveland 

July 8 thru 11—Washington Senators vs. 

Cleveland Indians, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


July 3-4—National Baseball League, Chi- 
cago Cubs vs. Philadelphia Phils, Phila- 
delphia 

July 5 thru 7—St. Louis Cardinals vs. 
Philadelphia Phils, Philadelphia 

July 8 thru 11—Cincinnati Reds vs. Phila- 
delphia Phils, Philadelphia 
uly 15 thru 18—New York Giants vs. 
Philadelphia Phils, Philadelphia 

July 21 thru 23—American Baseball League 
—Cleveland Indians vs. Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, Philadelphia 

July 24 thru 26—Detroit Tigers vs. Phila- 
delphia Athletics, Philadelphia 

July 27 thru 30—St. Louis Browns vs. 
Philadelphia Athletics, Philadelphia 

July 31-Aug. 1 thru 2—Chicago White Sox 
vs. Philadelphia Athletics, Philadelphia 

July 15 thru 18—National Baseball’ League 
St. Louis Cardinals vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, 
Pittsburgh P 

July 20 thru 23—Philadelphia Phils* vs. 
Pittsburgh Pirates, Pittsburgh 

July 24 thru. 26—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. 
Pittsburgh Pirates, Pittsburgh 

July 27, 28 and 30—New York Giants vs. 
Pittsburgh Pirates, Pittsburgh 

July 31-Aug. 1 thru 3—Boston Braves vs. 
Pittsburgh Pirates, Pittsburgh 


WISCONSIN 


July 11—Dog Show—Northeasern Wiscon- 
sin Kennel Club, Inc., Fond du Lac 
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Courtesy of the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uniwers 


The shortest highway to the Far East is via Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

Beyond these islands lie the Commander Islands, a part of the Soviet Union. 

Now that the struggle grows more intense in the North Pacific the importance 

of the Commander Islands increases. Doubtless,\the Japanese are planning 

eventually to seize the whole North Pacific coastline from Vladivostok, to 

Seattle. They know well that the Commander Islands have a strategic import- 
ance comparable to that of Attu and Kiska. 
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Islands off Keni tatka were the nearest Russian territory to Nippon’s 


ae 
islands beyond the Aleutians, indeed, command the passage into the 
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_ AMERICANS BEGAN TO hear and read of the Commander Islands 


e in June, 1942, when Japanese forces seized Attu, Agattu, and Kiska, 


_ the three westernmost isles of the Aleutian chain. Boole: in this coun- 
-try learned—or, in fewer instances, recalled—that the Commander 


latest foothold in the Aleutians, and that there was some sort of So- 
viet force on the Komandorskiye, as the Russians call the Comman- 
der group. This meant a threat to the Japanese and a hope for us. 
" Outside of that, there has been singularly little in our press and on our 
“radio to enlighten the public as to the present meaning and future 

) possibilities of the Commander Islands. 

The name has a symbolically military sound. Geographically the 


Russian waters of the Bering Sea. But the islands are so called be- 


“cause two centuries ago, Captain Vitus Bering, the famous Dane in 


the tsar’s service, was known in the Far East as ‘“‘the Komandor,” the 
old Russian version of the Commodore. And it was Bering, already 
ailing and dying, who late in 1741, while returning from his success- 
‘ful discovery of Kodiak and other islands off Alaska, was the first 
“white explorer to land on the Commander Isles mistaking them for 
'the shore of Kamchatka. They were then, and for some years to 
‘come, totally uninhabited except for the incredibly numerous and an- 
noying packs of blue foxes and vast herds of fur seals, sea-otters, 
and the now extinct sea-cows (/thytina Stelleri). The larger isle, on 
which the Dane was buried, was named appropriately bane Island. 
‘The smaller, where some copper was once found, is called Medny 
or the Copper One. 

Their area is not extensive: Bering Island is 1025 square miles, 
while Medny Island is 116 square miles. Two other isles, Toporkov 
-and Sivuchy, are very small and add but a few miles. Hills, plateaus, 
and valleys make for a varied landscape, but the many bays are too 

_ shallow and open for bases and easy navigation. The climate, akin to 
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BEYOND THE 


ALEUTIANS 


by Albert Parry 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


Mr. Parry’s article was written shortly before 
Attu was recaptured by American troops. 
Editorial Note 


SEA LIONS OF THE COMMANDER ISLANDS 


In tsarist days Japanese raiders slaughtered the sea lions on the 

Commander Islands ruthlessly. Today they are carefully pro- 

tected and bred by government experts. Some of the largest of 
these creatures grow to a length of thirteen feet. 
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Polar foxes are bred on the Commander Islands. The little 
animals are so tame that they run about the streets of the 
villages on friendly terms with the domestic animals. 


Wii 


The Soviet Union takes great pride in the fact that it has pro- 

vided the Unangans of the Commander Islands with good 

schools. Here one of the teachers stops to gossip with some 
of his pupils. 
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The sea-otter is a difficult creature to handle but the con- 
servationists of the Commander Islands have had considerable 
success in raising it in captivity. Many sea otters, however, 
are still killed by Japanese hunters in the surrounding waters. 


that of the neigheonte Aleutians, is not too cold but inconve 
ient, nevertheless, abounding as it does in fog, rain and storn 
This may lead us to think that as naval, military and air ba: 
the Commander Islands are of not much use to the Soviets. 
it is conceivable that beneath their customary lid of censorship 
and general secrecy, the Red Russians have in recent years sue 
ceeded in dredging certain inlets, building breakwaters and other: 
wise deepening and closing the shallow and open bays of the Com: 
manders. For years experimenting with aviation in their taigas 
and tundras, the Soviets might by this time have found the m0 
practicable flying ships and landing fields for this foggy sub-Areti 
area as well. Their submarines being the outstanding weapon : 
the Soviet fleet in Siberian waters for the last two decades, 
Russians are sure to have by now some of the richest training 
exploring experience in this field—at least in the Far East. 
Indeed, combing certain non-Soviet sources rather careft 
we come across nuggets of information which are not to be found 
in Moscow’s publications. Thus, the 1942 issue of Jane’s Fight 
ing Ships states that, in addition to the main base at Vladivosto 
the Red navy in the Far East has subsidiary stations at Medny an 
Bering islands. In view of Jane’s time-honored reputation, 
information must be reliable (even if the name Medny is misspelle 
“Madny’’). On June 27 last, Harrison Forman radioed to 
New York Times from Chungking that on the Komandorskyie 
“there is a well-developed scbumearee base.” And Chungking, for 
understandable reasons, often has correct news lof things Russie a 
in the Far East. a 
Other writers have called our attention to the strategic distances” 
in that southern area of the Bering Sea. The consensus of caletey 
lation seems to be that whereas it is 845 miles from the United) 
States base at Dutch Harbor to Attu (the farthest of the three cap= 
tured Aleutians), the distance from Petropavlovsk on Kamchatka 
to Attu is only 595 miles, while from the easternmost shores of 
the Komandorskyie to Attu it is even a shorter route, but how 
much shorter non-Russian writers do not always make clear, 
A definite answer is provided by Soviet writers who, although 
keeping silent on the news and problems of military and naval — 
bases, can nearly always be depended upon for certain kinds of 
geographic and historical data. In his Sovetskiye Ostrova Tik- ~ 
hogo Okeana (The Soviet Islands of the Pacific Ocean, published 
in Moscow in 1938), M. A. Sergeyev gives the following picture: — . 
3etweer Bering Island, the nearer of the two main Komandai 
skyie to the Asiatic mainland, and Vladivostok the distance is 
1595 sea miles, but from Bering to Petropavlovsk only 305. The 
shortest route between the Commander group and Kamchatka is 
but ninety sea miles; that is the distance from Mys Severazopadny — 
(meaning Cape Northwestern) of Bering Island to Mys Afrika — 
(Cape Africa) of eastern Kamchatka. The strait between the — 
Bering and Medny islands of the Commander group is twenty sia . 
and a half sea miles at its narrowest. That the Komandorskyie — 
may indeed be used as a stepping stone between Kamchatka and — 
the Aleutians is seen from the fact, now more significant than ever 
before, that from Medny isle to Attu ( the nearest of the three cap- 
tured by the Japanese) the distance is a mere matter of 190 sea 
miles. ve 
It is, in truth, a briefer span than the one the Japanese have to 
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The youngsters in the new schools 

of the Commander Islands are for 

the most part descended from 

Aleuts who were brought from the 

Aleutian Islands as virtual slaves 

to hunt and fish for their Russian 
masters. 


SPRING TIME IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 


The Soviet Union took control of the Commander Islands in 1923 after 
| they had been brutally exploited by the Japanese. In addition to schools, 
|. clinics and hospitals the government has established a number of créches 
in which the youngsters are taken care of while their parents are at work. 
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_ cover from their nearest base in the Kuriles to the three cap- 
_ tured Aleutians. It is even shorter than the distance between 
_ the easternmost and westernmost of the three seized isles. 
_ The distance between Paramushiro, Nippon’s naval base in the 
northern Kuriles, and Attu is 765 miles. That is a pretty long 
haul for the Nipponese in supplying Attu, Agattu, and Kiska 

_ The distance between Attu and Kiska is two hundred ie 
| a fairly long line for the Japanese to guard in their inter- 
| Aleutian communications, and ten miles longer than the possible 
route to be taken by Soviet submarines and planes for raids 
| upon the Japanese installations on Attu—should a war break 
gout between the two powers. 

ae Be Before Pearl Harbor United States naval authorities already 
| had these distances and possibilities in mind when discussing 
~ mutual aid to be exchanged by the Soviet Union and the United 
| ale in case of hostilities. On August 30, 1941, writing in the 


Christian Science Monitor, Captain Frederick L. 
marked: “Planes proceeding from Alaskan bases 
dorskyie Islands, or to Kamchatkan bases 
lovsk, can easily reach Vladivostok.” In other words, the Com- 
mander group would serve as a way-station on the bombing 
route to Tokyo—if not a “Shangri-la” in its own right. 

3ut the Japanese can also read maps. In capturing the three 
westernmost Aleutians, they might have had a twofold plan: 
not only to threaten Alaska, but also to endanger the Komandor- 
skyie and Kamchatka. The Commander group is too valuable, 
in more than one sense, to be ignored by Nippon. ‘The Japanese 
have been there before, and now regard it as a minor paradise 
lost. 

M. A. Sergeyev recites the history of those visits—or, shall we 
say more properly, visitations. The Japanese first came to the 
Commander waters in the late 1860’s as hunters of the valuable 
fur seal, whose herds were becoming rapidly smaller but whose 
furs brought increasingly higher prices on the world’s markets. 
The Japanese arrived in the wake of American and Canadian 
hunters. Being latecomers at a dwindling feast, Nippon’s hunt- 
ers were somewhat desperate and thus most ruthless in their 


Oliver re- 
s to the Koman- 
such as Petropav- 


methods of annihilating the precious ani- 
mal in its seasonal migrations to and 
from the Commander shores. Beginning 
with the 1890’s the United States and 
Great Britain put a stop to excessive 
hunting of fur-bearing sea-beasts in the 
eastern part of the Bering Sea (off Amer- 
ican isles and mainland). Shortsightedly 
the tsarist government of Russia failed to 
participate in those negotiations and 
agreements. Hunters of all nationalities, 
but particularly those from Japan, were 
thus practically invited to run berserk in 
the waters of the Commander group and 
of the Siberian shores. The three-mile 
zone, recognized in Paris in 1893 and at 
the Hague in 1902 as the limit of a na- 
tion’s territorial waters, was not enough 


The town of 
Nikolskoye on 
Bering Island is 
typical of the 
small communi- 
ties in which 
the natives live. 


The inhabitants of the 

Commander Islands are 

skillful hunters and 
fishermen. 


to guard the Commander herds from 
strangers’ depredations. The Japanese 
later said that the Paris and Hague de- 
cisions helped them considerably in what 
they were doing in the northwestern Pa- 
cific in the late 1890’s and early 1900’s. 
The Japanese government went a long 
way to encourage its sea-hunters. A 
special law passed in 1897 gave the hunt- 
ers a number of privileges and subsidies. 
Shortly before the war of 1904-05 a base 
was established on the Japanese island 
of Shumushu near Kamchatka, expressly 
as the Russians complained—for the 
Japanese schooners poaching in the Com- 
mander waters. The Japanese now 
hunted with a total disregard of even the 
three-mile zone since the tsarist guards 


of these shores a eee: Ry ened nto 
ously few and feeble. pay 

During the war of 1904-05, the 1 - 
nese seized the: Russian ships used in 
communications between the Commande; 


isolating the Bering and Medny isles 
from the mainland. In August, 1905, in 
the New Hampshire town of Portsmouth, 
with the mediating help of the Americagm 
hosts, the peace conten of Russian 
and Japanese delegates was drawing to a® 
successful conclusion. It was then tha’ 
Nippon’s warrior chiefs tried a _ last 
minute grab. A sudden large-scale rai 
was made upon the Commander Islands, — 
thousands of seal furs were taken, ar- 
chives looted, and the islands proclaimed — 
a newly won territory of the Japanese — 
Empire. But the flag of the Rising Sun 
flew over Medny Island for a few hours 
only, for the Commander Islands were 2 
not given to Japan by the Portsmouth 
Treaty. 

So weak was the Russian governmeltil 
in these waters in 1905 that Russian mer- 
chants begged a certain British firm for — 
help, and for a time British and American 
naval units guarded the Commanders, — 
When later it was up to the tsarist of- — 
ficials to resume their authority over the — 
islands, they chose not to take any en- 
ergetic measures against the renewed 
avalanche of Japanese poachers. Soviet — 


re) ine Tek cabinet, ‘and that Russian 
terests in the Pacific were more or less 
acrificed to the new tsarist campaign of 
gaining in Mongolia what had been lost 
Manchuria. 
_ After 1917, civil war in Siberia, Japa- 
“nese intervention, and the general break- 
down of Russian authority in the region 
brought not only hunters but also officers 
} and officials of Nippon to the Commander 
_ Islands. In between 1907 and 1917 the 
3 poachers would on occasion come to 
' Medny or Bering in flotillas of ten and 
fifteen schooners, engaging in mass 
| _ slaughter of fur-bearing animals and in 
_ regular battles with the islanders, in 1918- 
22 the Japanese landed in droves, not 
_from small schooners but from larger 
he freighters and even naval vessels. By 
then the islanders ceased to fight back. 
Neglected by the officials and mer- 
‘chants of Kamchatka and the Siberian 


mainland, starving and in rags, they hunt- 
ed with and for the intruders, taking in 
payment the scant handouts of food and 
| clothing and the ampler supplies of use- 
_ less beads and worse than useless rotgut 
| whiskey. Reporting in 1927 in Vladi- 


| yostok on the Aleut populace of the Com- 
_ mander Islands, the Soviet writer B. A. 
| Redko recalled: ‘‘In the period 1920-22 
, each arriving steamer was a floating 


tavern. The officers of the Japanese 
cruiser Nutaka paid for furs with bad 
alcohol of which three Bering islanders 
soon died.” 

By the time the Washington Confer- 
ence forced the Japanese to withdraw 
from the Russian Far East, there were 
few native beasts and men left on the 
islands. Soviet sources cite statistics of 
losses that are truly appalling. They 
blame not only the Japanese intruders of 
the period 1897-1922 but also the age-old 
inefficiency and corruption of the tsarist 
government which first robbed the islands, 
then left them to their fate. With much 
pride the Soviets tell of the measures to 
safeguard and resurrect the riches of the 
Commanders taken by the Red officials 
since 1923—the year the Sovietization of 
these islands properly began. 

According to the Soviet reports, in 
these nineteen or twenty years the blue 
fox and the fur seal have been carefully 
protected, studied, and bred in conditions 
of practically complete freedom for the 
animals. The sea-otter, a more difficult 
beast to handle, has been bred in captiv- 
ity, but also with such good results that 
in 1937 some specimens were sent to the 
Murmansk shore of the White Sea, to 
start the first breeding farm of that ani- 
mal in Europe. 

The Soviet experts lament the fact that 
the growth of the Commander herds of 
valuable animals is not as rapid as was 
originally expected by the planners. They 
sadly admit that American breeding farms 
and protective measures, especially in the 
Pribiloff Islands off Alaska, yield better 


Soviet Russia has had many difficulties in its effort to 

restore the wealth of the Commander Islands, but 

gradually the valuable blue foxes and the fur seals are 

increasing in number under the supervision of trained 

veterinarians and scientists. At the right is a young 

sea lion, below a polar fox is submitting to a medical 
check-up. 


results. The explanation offered by the 
Russian experts is twofold. On the one 
hand, the neglect and ravage of tsarist 
times was too great to be repaired in the 
short span of twenty years. On the 
other, while American herds of fur- 


bearing sea-animals do their seasonal mi- © 


grating within the well-protected Amer- 
ican waters, the Commander Island fur 
seals shuttle to and from Japanese waters 
where hunters go after them with a 
vengeance and much waste, 
wounded animals drown, among them 
great numbers of young females who, be- 
ing good breeders, should not have been 
shot in the first place. 

The deepest satisfaction, however, is 
reserved by the Soviets for the improve- 
ment in the lot of the islanders. Here 
the policy is quite the same as employed 
by the Moscow government in the preser- 
vation of other small and nearly extinct 
nationalities of the North: better schools, 
more clinics and hospitals, wider voca- 
tional opportunities, and so forth. The 
main difference with regard to the Com- 
mander islanders is that these people— 
some three hundred of them—are neither 
of pure stock nor native to the islands. 
They are therefore a more complicated 
problem to begin with. 

The Commander group was, as you 
will recall, uninhabited when discovered 
by Bering in 1741. Russian hunters 
came there throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and some wintered on Medny or 
Bering before returning to Kamchatka 
with furs. Beginning with 1805 there 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES H. DOOLITTLE 


This photograph of General Doolittle was taken in 
the War Department in Washington not long after 
he led the flight of Army bombers over Tokyo. 


JIMMY 
DOOLITTLE 


1926 = 1943 


by Colonel C. Wellington Furlong 
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I HAD JUST ARRIVED in that gleaming Paris of South America, Buenos ~ 
Aires. For seven months, \as one of General Pershing’s six senior officers on the” 
Tacna-Arica Plebiscetary Commission, I had been stationed in the little, fly-and-_ 
guano-ridden town of Arica, which dots the turn of the big bend in South 
America’s West Coast. Up this coast by grapevine telegraph, word had come 
that an American aviator by the name of Doolittle—Lieutenant James Doolittle— 
had arrived in Santiago, Chile. 
_ At our Embassy in Buenos Aires, my old friend Peter Jay, the Ambassador, 
enlightened me further about Doolittle. He had been borrowed from the Army 
by the export division of a large airplane manufacturing company to demonstrate — 
their fighting planes to the Chilean government and secure a contract against 
European competitors, particularly Germany. 8 
Doolittle was not only an expert at flying planes, and knew planes from the 
ground up, but a good business man. This smiling, energetic, devil-may-care 
young American loved to play. The chileans themselves are nothing, if not 
courageous and daring. They like to play, too, so it was natural that, in off hounsay i 
they vied with one another in “‘stunts.”’ Learning that Lieutenant Doolittle came 
from Los Angeles and knew their movie idol, Douglas Fairbanks, they challenged 
the Lieutenant to do a “Thief of Bagdad’’ stunt on a second story window ledge. 
Something gave way. There was a slip and a crash to the patio below, and the 
aviator lay in a crumpled heap. Now, Chilean rooms are extremely high- ceilinged 
and a fall from such a height to the flag pavement of the court would have been 
fatal to most men. Parachute landing had taught Doolittle how to take a fall 
so the cost to the American aviator was two becker ankles which, Doolittle said, — 
“Met me coming up as I was going down.” igs 
“Well,” said our Ambassador, ‘‘Lieutenant Doolittle is in the Santiago hospital ‘ 
for a good spell and won’t do any flying for several months.” i 
That was in June, 1926. During the previous ten years Lieutenant Doolittle 
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on crutches Jimmy’ Doolittle 
a stance that signified deter- 
mination. 


HEADED FOR THE ANDES 


Flying the Andes is a commonplace matter in South American life these days, 

but was by no means commonplace in 1926 when Jimmy Doolittle, despite 

two broken ankles, flew himself over the mighty mountains from Santiago to 

Buenos Aires. Here one of the modern planes is passing over the Andean 
foothills not far from Santiago. 


FLYING OVER BUENOS AIRES 


In a land with inadequate roadways, few railroads and immense distances, 

the airplane must obviously play a revolutionary role. Many parts of South 

America have seen the airplane supplant the mule and the stage coach without 

any transition period intervening. A familiar ‘sight over Buenos Aires is the 
regular arrival of the clipper from Miami. 


Grace Line 


had packed a good deal into his kit bag 
of experience. From the graduation plat- 
form of the University of California he 
stepped into the cockpit of an airplane. 
From this cubbyhole, even before his 
South American trip, he soared to the 
heights of fame by making records in 
both altitude and speed and had left be- 
hind him a series of adventures and ex- 
ploits probably unmatched by any other 
airman. 

Only ‘the year before his Chile venture, 
he had flown away with the Schneider 
Cup and the MacKay Trophy; now the 
greatest potential airman of the new fly- 
ing age lay crippled, far south on the 
other side of the Andes, out of the flying 
for months—as Jay had said. 

My days in and about Buenos Aires 
were busy ones. Doolittle was forgotten. 
Later that June, I waved goodbye to 
John W. White, the correspondent. and 
other friends as the good ship Pan 
America was warped out into the La 
Plata, where with its silten current we 
headed toward the blue Atlantic and 
home. 

The first night out found me seated 
at the captain’s table, one of a congenial 
group of a half-dozen fellow passengers. 
On my right was a young American 
about thirty. Turning to him I said by 
way of introduction, “My name is Fur- 
long.” 

“Mine’s Doolittle.” 

“Not Jimmy Doolittle?” 

MNES eh 

“But,” I half stammered, “I thought 
you were hospitalized in Santiago.” 

“I was.” 

“But I thought you were crippled.” 

“T am—a bit,”’ he grinned, with a nod 
of his head in the direction of a pair of 
crutches, leaning against the wall. ‘“These 
casts are a damn nuisance.”’ 

“But—the trans-Andean railway over 
the cumbre of the Andes has_ been 
blocked for months. Who flew you 
over?” 

“Flew myself over.” 

“How on earth did you do it and 
what’s more, why did you do it?” 

“Well, you see,” Jimmy paused to help 
himself to salad, “they weren’t used to 
crossword puzzles down there, and when 
they pieced up my ankles the bones didn’t 
quite match. I couldn’t understand why 
they didn’t because I saw the X-ray 
plates and it looked like a simple, clear- 
cut proposition. If the Chilean surgeons 
couldn’t get the right answer the first 
time, they’d make a botch of it the sec- 
ond. You see, the bones will have to be 
broken over again to re-set them right. 
So I figured the sooner I could get home 
and get the job over with, the better.” 

Though Doolittle never mentioned it at 
the time, I heard later that, when the 
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contest with the German competitor was 
to be held, the indomitable Jimmy got his 
assistant to bring him a hammer and 
chisel, chipped off enough of the casts to 
free his feet, flew his plane and won the 
contract against his astonished German 
rival. 

Those were nineteen eventful days on 
that voyage with that congenial little 
coterie of friends. Not least among its 
enjoyments were the various cabin parties 
for cocktails before dinner. Jimmy’s 
infectious smile, ready wit and love of 
play, added buoyancy to those affairs. 

On one of our gatherings, Jimmy, who 
was seated in the.corner of the good-sized 
cabin, had occasion to shift his seat to 
the corner diagonally opposite. To give 
more room, his crutches had been placed 
just outside the door, and I offered to 
get them. 

“Never mind,” smiled Jimmy who, to 
the astonishment of all present, suddenly 
lurched forward, head down, like a 
Mohammedan bowing toward Mecca for 
his evening prayer. We thought he had 
a dizzy spell, but far from it. Hunch- 
ing his body, he shot his legs straight up 
into the air, plaster casts and all. Despite 
a slight roll of the vessel, he now pro- 
ceeded to walk without hesitancy right 
across the cabin on his hands, deftly 
avoiding contact with a tray of hors- 
d'oeuvres, glasses and guests. So re- 
markable was the control of his powerful 
shoulders and sense of balance, that, 
midway in this unique stroll, he paused, 
turned his head up with a smile and a 
jocular remark, as nonchalantly as one 
might have done it on one’s feet. He 
turned around once, then without the 
slightest sense of hurry, or unsteadiness 
because of the roll of the ship, he reached 
the furthest corner. Then seemingly 
with one motion, he dropped over and 
into the other seat, before touching his 
feet to the ground. 

Doolittle’s most outstanding physical 
characteristic was his high forehead, al- 
most equal in proportion to the rest of 
his face, and particularly emphasized in 
a man of his short stature, of only five 
feet five. The middle of his forehead 
was surmounted by a little tuft of hair, 
which puffed up oddly from the center. 


To me this tuft always seemed as if it 
were pulling up the rest of his body, like © 


the tuft of hair they leave on a Moroccan 
Berber so Allah can pull him up to 
Heaven by it, when he dies. 

But Jimmy’s head always was up in 
the. clouds, anyway, figuratively speak- 
ing, although he always kept his feet on 
the ground. But his high forehead 
wasn’t all bone. Back of it lay a brain, 
that has made him one of, if not the 
most, accomplished and versatile aviator 
in our flying service as well as athlete, 


university graduate, aviator, business 
manager, army officer, engineer, author, 
aeronautical scientist, humanist. : 

~ When I met him he was thirty years 
old, and had long since started “going 
places.” He had held the West Coast 
Bantum Weight Boxing Championship, 
taken degrees in both the University of 
California and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, had set a new world’s 
record. for seaplanes and broken the 
California-Florida record. 


On arrival in New York, I left for 
Boston, Lieutenant Doolittle for Wash- 
ington and the Walter Reed Hospital. 
There they broke his ankles over again 
and re-set them properly. Jim admitted 
to friends he wouldn’t have got into that 
mess down in Chile, if “Joe” had been 
there. By Jo is meant the former 
Josephine’ E. Daniels, Jimmy’s wife. No 
wife could have played her part more 
loyally, wisely and efficiently than Mrs. 
James Doolittle; in fact, no husband 
could have shared a dramatic life and 
honors with a wife mote than did this 
dynamic aviator. He took her on many 
flights, on one occasion into the strato- 
sphere. : 


It was a year before the surgeons. at 
Walter Reed gave Jim their O.K, and 
he was able to walk out of the Hospital. 
Impatient to make up for lost time, he 
speeded to a new world’s record. Willing 
as always to dare something new, the 
seemingly impossible, he experimented 
in instrument flying, and his greatest 
contribution, perhaps, to aviation science 
of those post-Chile years, was the result 
of those experiments, by which he proved 
that blind flying was practical. Doolittle 
was the first to perform that goal of avi- 
ators, the dangerous outside loop. When 
his racing plane fell apart in the air, he 
parachuted into the exclusive membership 
of the Caterpillar Club. 


After his South American flight, 
around the world went Major Doolittle, 
demonstrating Curtis-Wrights to the 
Chinese, who had already been attacked 
by Japan. He flew over every foot of 
the Chinese coast line to serve him in 
good stead later; the terrain of the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies and 
from India on to England came under 
the Major’s observing eye. Five years 
later, in thirty-nine, he was observing in 
both England and Germany preparations 
for aerial warfare. Thus in recent years 
he became familiar with military aviation 
in Britain, China and Nazi Germany. 

This intrepid, smiling little chunk of 
humanity had long been a crack Army 
pursuit pilot, before he sought the wider 
horizons of scientific flying. If he wished, 
today Jimmy could write his name 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WORLD'S HIGHEST CAPITAL 


By G. Jones Odriozola 


FEW NORTH AMERICANS have ever made the seventy- 
five hour railway journey from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to 
La Paz, Bolivia, for few have been willing to punish them- 
selves so much when the same trip can be made by plane in 
about one tenth the time and with ten times the comfort. 

* But for those few who do undertake the rough-and-tumble 
rail journey there are substantial rewards to offset the 
discomfort. 

One sees, instead of pleasant airports and eagle’s eye 
vistas of the earth, the actual and melancholy life of Indians 
and cholas along the way. One sees Andean life in all its 
grim intimacy and wretched poverty. This may at times de- 
press the spirit but it heightens one’s admiration for those 

human beings who can wrest a living from the barren alti- 
plano of Bolivia. ; 

- This railway, after leaving the pleasant and luxuriant 
__-pampas of Argentina, mounts endlessly, leaving all luxuriance 
and finally ali vegetation behind. At the highest point of the 
__ line, a junction point called Rid Mulato in southern Bolivia, 


THE CHURCH OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Franciscan church 
at La Paz was begun 
in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but 
it was not consecrated 
until 1772. 


it reaches the almost incredible altitude of 16,400 feet, the 
highest point reached by any railway in the world, and from 
there all the way to La Paz, the country’s capital, it travels 
on the roof of the world at altitudes varying from two to 
three miles above sea level. 

The spectacle that nature presents is always the same. A 
continual shade of siena dominates the landscape, blanketing 
the borax that saturates the ground. Adobe fences succeed 
one another mile after mile. Llamas are seen trying opti- 
mistically to find an occasional blade of grass. Indians in 
their pitiful rags are everywhere along the tracks. A hostile 
nature tries to repel those who came to dominate it; never- 
theless the Indian manages to survive there in the desire to 
get away from the white man who took their lands. 

The hours run on. A long day passes and then another 
night. The coaches of the train jerk cruelly at every halt. 
Daybreak comes again on the endless altiplano, revealing 
the rose and violet outlines of the mountains in the distance, 
and then more monotonous hours roll by. About noon we 
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stop at the station of Oruro, one of the principal mining centers 
of Bolivia. 

One sees very little of the town from the station. It is not wise 
to wander very far owing to the total ignorance and irrespon- 
sibility of the railway employees as to the time the train is to 
renew its journey. Some will say fifteen minutes, other half an 
hour, and some even suggest two hours. Looking from the station 
towards the town one sees only a group of drab houses, some 
cobbled streets and the corner of a square. The mountain on 
the southern limit of the town shows its brown silhouette varie- 
gated with the zinc roofs of the huts. which climb its flanks. 
There is no verdure and there are no birds. The only signs of 
animal life are the burros and llamas whose figures have seemed 
part of the landscape for a day and a half. 

It cannot be said that these animals are the only two species 
of living creatures used for weight carrying. Strong intrepid 
Indians of the Aymara race, with their hard and serious features, 
work with silent stoicism. Their tense muscles betray the strain 
they do not show by words or gestures. Their ragged clothes 
bespeak the infinitesimal wages they receive from those who 
exploit them, and their bewilderment, when one asks them a 
civil question, bespeaks the treatment they receive from the white 
foreman to whom they are only “dirty, lousy Indians, full of 
vices.” 

The Indians in these lands are the power that performs the 
roughest tasks. They risk their lives extracting minerals from 
the bottom of deep caverns. In times of war they must become 
cannon fodder in defense of the country, a country which is not 
theirs, since they neither know what it is nor look upon it as 
a mother. In the almost ceaseless wars with Paraguay they have 
been obliged to come down from their mountains into the 
steamy hot Chaco Boreal to defend “their territories” against 
“foreign aggressors.” 


A PATRICIAN’S HOME 


It has always been a terrible experience for them. Their 
scanty mountain fare and the coca with which they tease their | 
stomachs and dope their spirits have been pitifully insufficient / 
in the tropical Chaco. They have never in their lives sweated 4 
nor felt real thirst and when these new sensations attack them 
in the Chaco they ignorantly gorge themselves on water, no 
matter how stagnant or full of microbes it may be. They have 
felt the bite of lice all their lives and have not minded much, 
but in the Chaco they are bitten for the first time by fever- 
bearing mosquitos and other insects and they are terrified. The 
Chaco wars have killed far more Bolivian Indians by hunger, | 
thirst and fever than by man-made weapons of battle. Their 
hardships have been endured not with any spirit of patriotism ‘| 
but merely with a fatalistic calm because they knew not how to | 
escape them. They have not been too dull to realize that they 
fight for the benefit of a few people “at the top,” for whom 
their lives are worth less than that of a favorite dog. 

Anyone who travels throwgh—not over—Bolivia and is 
equipped with a sense of compassion must feel real pain in the 
presence of such human misery, pain and perhaps too a sense 
of responsibility. I think, in fairness, that one must not blame 
the Bolivian government for this inhumanity. Bolivia, after its 
protracted struggle with Paraguay, was left in very bad con= 
dition economically and its present commendable efforts to cope | 
with the home situation are naturally far from adequate to re- 
lieve the widespread distress. The wealth of the country is 


largely divided among half a dozen families, such as the fa- | 
mous Patifios and Aramayos, and a few foreign corporations. | 
This terrible disparity between the haves and the have-nots — 
would challenge any government, and there is little that Bolivia | 
can do in the line of social betterment until this basic difficulty 
has been corrected. Meanwhile, however, schools are being 
developed and extended and the very first point in the cur- 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN 


Groups of cholos are always gathered at the little station of the 
railroad that climbs so slowly to the high, barren tableland of 
Bolivia from the plains of Argentina. 


The old Spanish houses of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies remain the most attractive in La Paz. The patio of the home 
of the Marquis de Villaverde is decorated with stone carvings. 
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ngs ie northbound traveler into actual ‘contact with the 
‘Aymara Indians, is left behind in all its dreatiness as our train 
4 “olls on and on over the brown uplands toward La Paz. 
_ ‘The scenery continues the same for some time, but in mid- 
“amen a series of snow-capped peaks appears on the horizon 
nd grows in impressiveness as we draw nearer. The scene is 
avagely imposing, and in the midst of its greatness man 
\windles into his true proportions, becoming merely the vital 
ell of an infinite panorama. 
| In the extension of the altiplano, with the mountains still in 
the middle distance, a line begins to show to the front and to 
the right of us, a line which ee the tableland and hints of a 
fantastic precipice. Nearing the line we suddenly see a gigantic 
pit, at whose bottom lies a large city. The train stops at El Alto 
and we are almost directly over La Paz, about 1,300 feet above 
| its streets and the Choqueyapu Ravine, which lies at the lower 
| end of the city. At the time of the conquest of the new world, 
_ in the year 1548, a legion commanded by Alonzo de Mendoza 
went down to the bottom of his ravine and close to the borders 
| of the River Choqueyapu erected the first rude beginnings of 
the city which now lies spread out below us for our w ondering 
gaze. 
| El Alto is at an altitude of over 13,000 feet. From this last 
| stop the train inches its slow way down along the inner sur- 
_ face of the great pit to a level of slightly under 12,000 feet, 
| where the station of the capital is located. The downward 
_ course, partly through eucalyptus groves, is achieved by a 
| spectacular series of zigzags and switchbacks. One minute the 
_ windows of the right side look down at the city and the next 
| minute those of the left side, so that passengers are continually 


IN THE NARROW STREETS OF THE CAPITAL 


'aZ ‘is built on rough irregular ground and most of its streets 
Peep and narrow. The city is higher than any other capital in 
the world, 


dashing from one side to the other, trying to keep the amazing 
spectacle of the city in sight. It is a spectacle of impressive big 
buildings, of crowded houses with red tiled roofs, and of smoke- 
plumed factories too, a picture of man’s restless activity in a 
unique and majestic environment. 

[ had been warned to expect primitive conditions in Bolivia 
but there is nothing primitive about the palatial hotel which is 
the chief hostelry of La Paz. Its spacious lobby, its casino, bar, 
tea room, restaurant, shops and boite de nwit give it the air of a 
tourist palace of pre-war France, but here again one is struck 
by the contrast of such luxury with the general poverty. 

The city of La Paz impresses one from the first moment as 
a work of tenacity! Loftier than any other capital in the world, 
sheltering its quarter million inhabitants in a pit among gigantic 
mountains, submitting to great extremes of temperature (hot 
noons, cold nights) and great unevenness of ground, many 
streets being almost as steep as those of San Francisco’s Nob 
Hill, La Paz seems engaged in a constant struggle for mere civic 
existence. The transverse streets, which go up and down hill, con- 
nect two principal squares; one is the high-level Plaza Murillo 
on which stand the cathedral and the government palace; the 
other is the Plaza de San Francisco with the church of the same 
name at a much lower level. 

In its construction the city of La Paz offers in its central 
section a curious conglomeration. Old Spanish houses of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, adapting themselves per- 
fectly to the topography and climate of the place and harmon- 
izing with the ancient churches strike the most pleasing note but 
it is hardly. a dominant one. A few buildings of the French 
school of the nineteenth century, with a conspicuous and bad 
example in the Government Palace, jangle on one’s artistic 
nerves and this distress is much heightened by a series of build- 
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FROM THE TOWER OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The construction of the impressive churches of La Paz was made 
possible by the lavish donations of the Spaniards who drew their 


wealth from the silver mines. 
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YOU MAY LAUGH at the unpredictable 
maneuvers of the highly temperamental sky 
cows. That’s what the Marines call their 
barrage balloons, but they) were one of the, 
most valuable lessons learned during the ter- 
rible post-Dunkirk blitz on England. 

The British launched scores of these small 
balloons above highly important war centers, 
such as airplane factories, engine plants and 
other strategic areas. Invisible from a dis- 
tance, these gas bags were anchored at dtf- 
ferent levels. Considerable ammunition was 
required to destroy the sky cows since they 
were compartmented and were extremely 
dangerous to airplanes, forcing Nazi pilots’ 
to turn back time and time again from the 
areas guarded by balloon barrages. 

When the smoke cleared, military obsery- 
ers consolidated their notes and found that 
the barrage balloons had kept the Nazi dive 
bombers high, thereby disturbing their aim, 
and that they had made ground strafing by 
low flying enemy planes a highly hazardous 
and unprofitable affair. 

The hydrogen or helium-filled balloons fly- 
ing between six thousand to ten thousand feet 
over war factories and anti-aircraft installa- 
tions made an almost perfect partner for 
rapid-fire anti-aircraft batteries. By keep- 
ing the planes up, the balloons forced them 
into the most effective ranges of the heavy 
batteries. 

The United States Army profited by the 
experience and immediately formed a barrage 
balloon branch at Camp Davis, North Caro- 
lina. Shortly thereafter, the Marine Corps 
established a similar base at Parris Island, 
South Carolina. 

The Marines called upon a veteran air man 

handle the job, Lieutenant Colonel Ber- 
nard Lewis Smith, whose service with the 
Corps dates back to 1909, and who received 
his classification as an actual flyer of heavier- 
than-air-craft back in 1913. 

Lieutenant Colonel Smith first was given 
the job of organizing the procurement of 
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i United States Rubber Company 
Many hours are spent giving the final inspection to the 
Above workers 
are inspecting this balloon’s rip panel which can act as 
-an emergency release if the balloon must be brought 
down in a hurry. At the right balloons are being raised 
| and lowered at the training school on Parris Island. 


_ sixty-seven foot large barrage balloons. 


men, supplies and equipment for the new 
unit. Then he was made commanding 
officer in charge of development and 
training of barrage balloon personnel at 
) Lakehurst, New Jersey. Since that time 
Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, has 
placed Lieutenant Colonel Smith in 
charge of the entire barrage balloon op- 
erations at Parris Island. 

A few’ weeks ago, marine-operated bal- 
loons rose protectively over units of the 
Fleet Marine Force for the first time. 
Just where, is information the enemy will 
have to collect the hard way, but it is no 

' secret that the men operating the sky 
cows were trained at “P. I.” 
Down at P. L., the “boots” learn to 
_ watch for the balloons each morning. 
__ When the balloons go aloft, they know 
_ that it is just about time for them to go 
_ to work, but few of the recruits are 
aware of the actual operations of the 
school. 
_ “Handling barrage balloons is like 
nursing a sick old cow,” explains Lieu- 
_ tenant Colonel Smith. “The men have to 
eat and sleep within rock-throwing dis- 
tance of the gas bags, which are bedded 
_ down in natural or artificial clearings in 
_ the woods. They have to cater to whims 
_ as variable as the weather.” 
_ The squadrons of the base are divided 
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into sections, and each cares for a certain 
number of balloons. Raising the sky 
cows is not a question of running them 
up and down like an elevator. They must 
be coddled and handled carefully lest 
sudden gusts of wind cause them to bob 
or yaw and snap their steel cables like 
so much string. 

When the balloon begins its ascension, 
its fate is in the calloused hands of the 
winchman. He is the man who must be 
constantly on the alert for wind changes 
and who must play his cable to compen- 
sate for surging and yawing. The opera- 
tion itself is similar to playing a frisky 
trout or tuna on the end of your fishing 
line. A too taut line results in the fish 
“that got away.” 

English type barrage balloons called 
the D-8 are now in production twenty- 
four hours a day in a New England 
plant of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 

The D-8, which is made for the Aerial 
Defense Command, Coast Artillery, is of 
the ballonet type in which the envelope 
is divided into two compartments sepa- 
rated by a diaphragm. Hydrogen, the 
lifting gas, is pumped into the upper com- 
partment, while the lower compartment, 
called the ballonet, contains air which is 
supplied through an air scoop in the rud- 
ders and passes through the rudder into 
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two rather curious looking horizontal fins. 


This is what happens when the bal- 


loon is launched. The hydrogen expands 
and depresses the ballonet diaphragm, 
forcing the air out of the lower com- 
partment through the air valve in the 
bottom of the envelope. As the barrage 
balloon ascends higher and higher, the 
expansion of the hydrogen forces out 
all of the air from the ballonet until it 
is empty and the diaphragm lies against 
the envelope. 

If ascent continues after the ballonet 
is empty the expansion of lifting gas 
continues and increases the internal pres- 
sure in the gas compartment. An auto- 
matic gas valve installed on the side of 
the envelope permits the escape of sur- 
plus gas and prevents the pressure from 
becoming dangerously high. 

As the balloon is hauled down to be 
bedded for the night, the hydrogen con- 
tracts. When the pressure of the wind 
exceeds the pressure in the ballonet, the 
air enters through the air scoop, main- 
taining the inflated external shape of the 
sky cow. 

Three air-filled fins—serving as stabil- 
izers which automatically inflate in flight 
—keep the gas bag steady. The rigidity 
of the fins is determined by the flying 
conditions. On a particularly calm day, 


(Continued on page 33) 
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BLACK MAGIC IN NEW ORLEANS 


by Marion Simms 


SINCE THE TIME when voodooism was first brought to the 
swamp city of New Orleans by Negro slaves from Africa and 
the Indies, there have been weird, savage stories of its power in 
the lives of both blacks and whites. 

Conservative citizens of New Orleans insist that the notorious 
rituals vanished into oblivion long ago. But for those who know 
where to look, there are indications that voodoo worship con- 
tinues to have a powerful influence. 

Illegal trade in gris-gris and strange charms goes on steadily. 
Regular pilgrimages are still made to the tomb of the famous 
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octoroon voodoo queen, Marie Laveau, in old St. Louis Ceme- 
tery No. 1 on Basin Street. Here, until a few years ago, 
Negroes brought gifts of food and money. The ritual was - 
eventually diccone ued when it was found that the Laveau 
tomb had become a favorite place for marauders. 

Followers, however, still climb the walls of the cemetery at | 
night to make crosses on the Laveau tomb, and to chip off good ~ 
luck pieces of cement and stucco. r. 

Such signs as the witchcraft warning on a Saratoga Street — 
tenement in a Negro settlement are not unusual in New Orleans. f 


1 Tt was a abeant warning to any 
mies of the hotisehold. 
The philter traffic in New Orleans to- 


-a voodoo drug store in the French 
larter when you ask to buy. Only if a 
tranger has a reliable introduction or 
edentials to reassure the reticent shop- 
keeper is he permitted to look at a cata- 


or sale. 
, Among the eighty-one items, the top 
price of $2.50 is’ asked for Easy Life 
Powder. Goddess of Luck sells for 
FY $1.50 a vial: Charms such as Come To 
Me Powder, Love and Success, Control- 
ling Oil, Dice Special. Get Together 
Drops, and Sixth and Seventh Book of 
Moses—each sells for $1.00 a bottle. A 
seventy-five cent item is As You Please 
Powder, while Bend Over Oil, Courting 
Powder, or Goofer Dust can be had for 
fifty cents. To the uninitiated, Goofer 
Dust is earth taken from a grave. 
Besides these powders and oils, there 
‘are on sale somber black tapers called 
“death candles.” Magic powders to be 
taken internally usually contain a gen- 
erous dosing of a strong cathartic. 
- High Priestess Marie Laveau, who 
dominated voodooism in the Southern 
- City for nearly half a century, compound- 
ed many of the original formulas in her 
_ own home, or in one of her remote hid- 
ing places in the swamps along Bayou 
~ St. John. 
Ingredients of the present day gris-gris 


—most costly and most feared of all 
charms—are practically the same as those 
concocted by Marie Laveau. Gris-gris, 
it has been learned, is composed of grave- 
yard dirt, salt, pepper, powdered bones, 
cheap soap, hair of many types, nail par- 
ings, bits of wire twisted into crosses, 
coffee grounds, pieces of crumbled plaster 
from saints’ statues, and a variety of 
miscellaneous debris. 

The usual procedure is to scatter some 
of the gris-gris powder on the doorstep 
of anenemy. Counter charms, known as 
anti-gris-gris or boss-fix, have an equally 
large sale. Just to be on the safe side, 
many cautious householders daily scour 
steps and stoops with this anti-gris-gris 
powder. The ingredients — powdered 
brick, yellow ochre, cayenne and black 
pepper, explains the peculiar color of pale 
straw to which the wood gradually turns. 
Particularly in the French Quarter there 
are whole blocks of stoops so marked. 

The voodoo cult has existed, in the 
opinion of historians, since the earliest 
days of man, and probably always will 
persist in some form or other in spite of 
all legal efforts to wipe it out. 

While there is no authentic record of 
the first appearance of witchcraft in New 
Orleans, it is believed that it came from 
the province of Arada on the west coast 
of Africa at the time black slaves were 
shipped to the new country to work on 
plantations. Three other hotbeds of 
voodooism— Martinique, Guadeloupe and 
Santo Domingo—contributed hundreds 
of followers to the cult. 

In the early days of New Orleans, 
French officials felt little concern over the 
first whispered rumors of strange voodoo 
rites, thinking it only exaggerated gossip. 
By 1782, though, it had become such a 
menace in Louisiana that Governor Ber- 
nardo de Galvez prohibited further im- 
portation of slaves from Martinique. But 
with the thousands of Negro refugees 
who streamed into New Orleans after the 
island uprising, voodooism became irre- 
vocably rooted in the lives of the crescent 
city’s colored population. Brainy Negro 
men and women set themselves up as 
“doctors” and “queens” of the system. 
The priesthood was comprised princi- 
pally of mulattoes. Many were the in- 
stances of leaders unscrupulously acquir- 
ing fortunes from gullible colored people 
and from the lower-class whites. 

Stories still circulate about the orgies 
of worshipers honoring the great Afri- 
can snake god, zombi, in degenerate 
dances. And although there has never 
been any definite proof, rumors persist of 
mystic rites in which there were human 
sacrifices, 

Isolated regions around Lake Paae: 
chartrain have always been favored for 
those secret meetings since New Orleans’ 


earliest days when African witch-doctors, 
with their subtle poisons, ferrified slaves 
along the Gulf Coast. A favorite date 
for the rites is St. John’s Eve, near the 
end of June. 

The most effective performances take 
place on dark, stormy nights when flashes 
of lightning reveal crowds of black people 
gathered around fires of blazing pine 
knots in the heart of aswamp. The men 
are stripped to the waist. Dancers move 
to and then away from the fire in con- 
tortions and twistings. Along the road 
leading to the clearing, Negresses serve 
steaming gumbo and coffee to new ar- 
rivals. 

Beyond the circle of firelight, another 
flood of light comes through the windows 
of a cabin. A rising chant grows into 
thunderous cries and calls from excited 
men and women as they push their way 
into the cabin. 

All eyes are riveted on the center of 
the floor where a tablecloth is spread, its 
corners held in place by drippings from 
tall tallow candles. In the center of the 
cloth stands a shallow Indian basket filled 
with herbs. Around it are piled corn 
and white beans. Outside this circle are 
a number of small bones and bunches of 
feathers. Beyond that, are several saucers 
containing small cakes. 

The voodoo queen sits in a corner in 
dignified silence, attended by two 
wrinkled old Negresses who hold whis- 
pered consultations with her from time 
to time. Like most voodoo queens, she 
is strikingly handsome, her expressive 
face set off by a vivid tignon skilfully tied 
around her head. 

A white haired old Negro picks up a 
two-stringed instrument covered with 

(Continued on page 32) 


This portrait of Marie Laveau by George W. Catlin 
hangs in the Louisiana State Museum. 


If STARTED. with six cactus plants in a bowl on the table and it 
has led us from the Florida Everglades to the highland deserts of 
Mexico. That’s what a hobby has done for us. 

And it is still going strong as ever. When the war is over we 
want to go back again, “bringing home alive” new examples of Old 
Mexico’s desert and jungle children. This is by no means a small 
ambition for Mexico has more different species of cactus than any 
other country in the world. 

The fact that cacti are strictly New World plants makes us like 
them all the better. They give us a sort of brotherly feeling of hem- 
isphere solidarity, 

There are a few cactus species native to our own state of Florida ; 
others grow in the western United States, while still others extend 
down through Central America and into South America. Elsewhere 
in the world, with the exception of a few species of the genus 
Rhipsalis which grow wild, unexplainably, in the Congo ard_on the 
islands of Ceylon and Madagascar, they have been artificially intro- 
duced. Cacti are “at home” only in the New World. 

While Mexico may not be the original birthplace of the cactus 
family—botanists are more inclined to locate the cactus cradle in 
South America—it has proved to be an extremely kind adopted 
mother. 

. Big opuntias, with flat spiny branches measuring almost a foot in 

diameter, extend northwards across the Texas border. Further 

. south, below the Tropic of Cancer, additiomal species of cactus 
appear. 

A striking new type is known locally as the ‘“‘candelabra cactus.” 
These cacti grow to be eight or ten feet tall and their many columnar 
branches curve and twist gracefully. It does not take a great deal of 
imagination to see them as gigantic green candelabra. We hunted 
vainly for “‘baby” ones of this kind, and finally broke off a few of the 
shorter branches. They are growing for us, but we do not expect 
them to reach the size of their parents—at least during our lifetime. 

In the tropical regions where rainfall is heavy the desert type of 
cacti are not to be found. But the trees are loaded with species of 
Epiphyllum, the aerial cactus, whose blossoms are every bit as 
beautiful as orchids. Some Mexican Epiphyllums have pure white 
flowers, six inches or more across. These bloom mostly at night. 
Others are warm lemon yellow, while the most striking are brilliant 
crimson. The crimson ones bloom in the day time. But white, yel- 
low or red, the gorgeous blossoms last only a single day or night. 

The most accessible desert cactus country lies in the arid region 
between Zimapan and Mexico City. The Rio Tula has cut a deep 
gorge through this territory and the red-brown cliffs are dotted 
with many varieties of cactus. 

It is in this region that the organ pipe cactus (Lemaireocereus 
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It’s no easy matter to dig up a golden Boots, heavy gloves and a small shovel 
ball cactus. Its long roots are deeply. are indispensable to the collector of 
imbedded in the stony soil. cacti. 


IN PRAISE OF 


THE CACTUS 


by Edna and William Evans 


The candelabra cactus is one of the most strikii 
bers of this hardy family of desert dwellin; 
| s 


_The authors hunted vainly for small candela 
which could be transplanted. Unable to find t) 
broke off the shorter branches of the large p 

found that they grew very well in American 


thurberi) first appears. The Otomi Indians use the slender 
green stems for living fences for they can be whacked off with 
. a machete and thrust into the ground where they soon take root 
and continue to grow. Sometimes the Indians even build the 
prickly stems into the walls of their yucca-and-cactus thatched 
huts. On the Pacific slopes south of Mexico City the organ 
pipes becomes veritable giants. But it is easy to find small 
plants that can be transplanted. 

The most striking of all the Rio Tula cacti are the golden 
balls (Echimocactus grusonii). These are round and squatty, 
varying in size from prickly golf-ball-babies to clusters several 
feet tall. . 

- We had our hearts set on bringing home a large golden ball, 
but when we were actually faced with the task of excavating 
one, we almost lost our enthusiasm. The one we selected was 
in bloom, its golden, cup-shaped flowers nestling shyly among 


the whitish fuzz and in the midst of sharp spines on its apex. 

A cautious push showed that it was firmly rooted. We could 
not budge it a fraction of an inch. Its long taproot was im- 
bedded in such stony soil that digging was almost impossible. 
If a ragged but helpful Indian had not appeared at the psycho- 
logical moment, we might have given up. With his help it was 
finally pried loose and mounted triumphantly on the front bump- 
er, where it rode in state all the way home. 

After that we often wondered why Mexican children looked 
at us, pointed and laughed. They always shouted something 
about “dulce’—candy. Finally a bewhiskered Mexican ex- 
plained. The golden ball is a candy cactus. And here is the 
recipe he gave us. “Cut off the top and scoop out the inside, 
which is something like pumpkin. Boil it in water, then drain 
and allow it.to cool. Cut it into squares, sprinkle well with 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Golden ball cacti often grow in huge clumps. They range in size from plants the size of a golf 


SB ball to clusters several feet tall. 
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The first prison in the ‘Territory of Arizona was erected at Yuma 
in 1876. Today much of the old structure is in ruins, but what 
remains is preserved as a museum by the state. 


——————— ——— SA 


BIRDS OF THE 


JAIL 


OLD SOUTHWEST 


By Oren Arnoid 


T HE cattle baron felt absolutely certain that the cards of poli- 
tics were stacked against him. He faced a felony charge and 
even the judge was his enemy. The trial date was still four 
months away but he went to the judge immediately and did an 
amazing thing. 

The following week he had ridden—proudly on his finest horse 
—two hundred miles to the Territorial Prison, and he presented 
an official paper to the warden. : 

“Hmmm!” the warden grunted, reading. “You say you are 
the prisoner yourself? No officer with you? And no—no con- 
viction ?” 

“T bring my own commitment papers,” the rancher asserted. 
“Special favor of the judge. The least sentence I can hope for 
is twelve months. This is slack season on the ranch now but I 
expect to be exceedingly busy next year, so I asked the judge 
to let me start serving my sentence in advance.” 

“T never heard tell of such!” 

However, the paper was legal and the warden let him in. An 
hour later the rancher was wearing stripes. 

For nearly four months he lived with the most notorious col- 
lection of criminals the Wild West ever knew, he labored and 
slept and suffered and even fought with them. But when his 
trial was held back home with the defendent im absentia, a jury 
found him not guilty! Wherefore, when he received the news, 
the prisoner removed his stripes, shook hands with the warden 
and rode his fine horse away. 

That Territorial Prison at Yuma, Arizona, was carved out of 
a granite mountain in 1876, and until 1909 be-deviled and be- 
damned men from all the Mexican frontier country were im- 
prisoned in this hell hole from which escape was “impossible.” 


Prisoners who tried to escape from Yuma had tox ‘ 
over the burning sands where summer tempera’ ture 
140 degrees. Today the All American Canal runs 


region. — 


Time and history have made it the nation’s most interesting jail. 
The treacherous Colorado River skirted its west wall; a two 
hundred-mile stretch of otherwise waterless desert lay all around. 
Arizonians are cleaning out the ruins there to make a perpetual 
park and monument which, incidentally, is but a few feet from 
a transcontinental railroad and highway. Yuma was a storied 

place, and its stories are being revived now. 

Among the best (all are from official records) is that of thes 
“four good men.” These four convicts did no fighting, plotted 
no bloodshed. Life termers, they elected to serve peacefully and: 
hope. They bunked together in the same tiny cell. They won 
considerable respect. But one August the 120-degree temperature 
—the standard summer range around Yuma—got the better " 
them. They planned an escape. 

Five years later they were ready! "All that time they had 
worked for it. Each night they had dug at a secret tunnel ex- 
tending from the bottom of their cell to a point outside the prison, 
wall. For tools they used spoons, nails and broken bottles. Dirt 
and rock chips they smuggled out in the cuffs of their trousers 
and in their hatbands. A rag rug covered the tunnel entrance. 
One night they measured the length of the tunnel and knew they 
were almost ready for flight. Sure enough a last poke or two 
revealed a crack of liberty’s light! However, this was at dawn. 
Escape by day would be doubly hard; they could wait fifteen 
more hours. But through the day their elation swelled. = 

At breakfast all four were hilarious. During their morning 
work they showed constant animation. And by recreation time 
one of them laughed and danced crazily in anticipation, a victim 
of his own emotions. A squint-eyed guard eyed him and. 
drawled, “Damned if you jays ain't hee. acting fools all day. ' 
Til just have a look around yore ce ; 

Two of the four eventually died in pees and the ether two. 
served almost thirty years. . 

How they would have traversed the desert sands outside i is. 
still a matter for speculation, but how two other prisoners di 
so is known. These two were incorrigibles who had worn heavy 
iron chains and balls for more than ten years. They were at 
labor outside the prison wall one day near the railroad, and they 
paused to gaze longingly at a locomotive wheezing nearby. That 
engine was a symbol of everything for which they yearned. 

“Say, look!” one prisoner suddenly whines “Nobody’s in- 
that engine. And it’s got up steam!” : 4 


B. F. Hartlee, a crack 
rifle shot, was the 
hero of one of the 
most thrilling fights 
in Yuma’s history. 


Picture, taken 
900, shows the 
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Jack Swilling, who built Ari- 

zona’s first irrigation canal, 

died in Yuma, awaiting trial 

for a murder he did _ not 
commit. 


His companion stared. 

“Nobody’s in sight and I can run a train!” the nrst one went 
on, stooping to lift his irons. “Plenty of files and such in an en- 
gine tool box to cut these things off our legs! Come on!” 

Before any guard saw them they were puffing away! The 
chuff-chuff-chuff was a staccato of freedom, and these two con- 
victs sang as they cut off their heavy balls and chains. In half 
an hour they were loose for the first time in a decade. If they 
could just ride across the worst of the desert, escape was certain. 

Then, tragically, the locomotive stopped. It was out of water, 
and no more was to be had. 

“Tt’s all right!” one man cried. “It’s only four or five miles 
yonder to the mountains now. We can find drinking water 
there. They’ll never catch us!” 

But when the two started to run on foot, they stumbled and 
fell. They tried again and fell, then again and again. They 
could not run nor even walk with ease; ten years in heavy irons 
had nearly crippled them. They had progressed less than two 
miles when the posse caught them. 

Thomas Gates was warden of Yuma for several years. One 
morning as Tom entered the front gate he was instantly seized 
by prisoners. His arrival had been a signal! Using Tom as a 
shield, they. would escape. But one: guard, a crack shot named 
Hartlee, shouted down from his cubbyhole atop the west wall. 

“T can clip buttons off you men-and never hurt one of you! 
You got ten seconds to turn Tom loose!” 

They ignored him and Hartlee began firing rapidly. Prison- 
ers tried to squat behind the warden as planned. Hartlee needed 
only a glimpse of a head, a shoulder, a hip or a knee for target. 
He dropped men all around Tom Gates. In desperation one 

(Continued on page 30) 


JEAN-FRANCOIS DE GALAUP, Count de la Pérouse, emerged 
from the cabinet of King Louis XVI, his face flushed with excite- 
ment. A hush fell over the courtiers that filled the antechamber of 
the Versailles palace. With a mixture of disdain and high curiosity 
the mincing sychophants trained their lorgnons on the simple sailor- 
man. Why did they have to cool their heels while this insignificant 
fellow was closeted with the king for over an hour? 

De la Pérouse seemed to be in a hurry, but the king’s illegitimate 
brother, the Count d’Artois, stopped him. His eyes fell on the rolled 
parchment de la Pérouse carried in his hand. The heavy red seal 
dangling from it indicated that it was a letter de la main du Koi. 
Only documents of the utmost political importance were ever given 
under the king’s own hand. 

“Ts it true, monsieur,” d’Artois asked, “that you are dreaming of 


| making a voyage around the world, 4 la Cook?” 

| “Yes, Monseigneur.”’ 

| “But is that all?” D’Artois’ eyes darted once more to the document 
| THE COUNT DE LA PEROUSE in de la Pérouse’s hand. ‘What is the purpose of it all?” 

| “That, Monseigneur, must remain a secret that only the king and 
| I share.” 

| De la Pérouse gave a bow of exaggerated politeness and made his 
| exit. Outside a four-horse caléche was waiting to whisk him away 
| to Brest and his two ships. The Boussole and Astrolabe were ready 


| for sea. A few days later, on August 1, 1785, the two frigates set 

. sail, to follow the traces of Cook’s Discovery and Endeavor, and to 

| Bt. Eee ace be, a little more than two years later, swallowed tracelessly by the 
J Hi i: ¥ F Od vast Pacific. 

re a ee =. =] With them was lost the secret of the last minute instructions their 

commander had received from his sovereign. The original draft of 

that letter by Louis’ own hand disappeared during the French Revyo- 

lution. Louis himself was to lose his head under the guillotine. Not 


: >| Vf ‘TED until 1818 was another copy of the first draft discovered. Not as 
4 D 8 Bu ; explicit as the original, it gave sufficient indications, however, that 
science and exploration were of very secondary importance in King 


Louis’ plans. He had his eyes on Australia. 
Nor was Louis either the first or the last of France’s rulers who, 
. ; like Hirohito of today, coveted possession of that antipodean conti- 
} aN | / : ae Hanna ee fF vears rt N= i B 
‘4 y A nent. Less than a score of years later Napoleon I dispatched Ad 
re LF @ B@lLBRsns : ; : F : E 
; miral Baudin with the express order to “take the English colony of 
. Port Jackson, where considerable resources will be found.” Occupa- 
tion of the British Botany Bay colony, the present New South Wales, 
was, according to Napoleon’s plans, to coincide with the seizure of 
Egypt and the Cape of Good Hope. The battle of Trafalgar called 
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EASTER ISLAND 


When the expedition visited Easter Island with 
its mysterious stone monuments and its kindly 
natives, the explorers thought they had discov- 
ered the true home of Rousseau’s ‘‘noble sav- 
age’. The statues on this island one thousand 
miles from the South American mainland con- 
tinue to bewilder archeologists to this day. They 
represent the upper half of a body with an up- 
turned face and long ears and. they range in 
height from three to thirty-six feet. 


a stop to these schemes, comparable in 
their magnitude with the global aspira- 
tions of the Axis dictators of today. But 
reverberations of them were felt in 
French politics for many years. Even 
Citizen-King Louis Philippe did. not hesi- 
tate to lace the brew of “‘scientific instruc- 
tions” to his explorers La Place and Du- 
mont d’Urville with some secret direc- 
tions. By that time, however, the Aus- 
tralian continent was lost, as far as 
France was concerned. Yet La Place and 


ad’ Urville, while officially looking for clues 
to the fate of de la Pérouse, could yet do 
a bit of colonizing on the side. Tahiti, the 
Marquesas, Tuamotus and the Austral 
Islands became French possessions. Even 
that most futile and incompetent of des- 
pots, Napolen III, dreamed of “invading, 
conquering and holding’ Australia, but 
like his other grandiose projects this one 
brought no advantages to the French 
nation. 

Before Louis XVI dispatched de la 
Pérouse with his secret instructions, the 
eyes of French imperialism had been di- 
rected toward the great and yet barely 
known South Sea for many years. Early 
in the eighteenth century France had be- 
gun to send exploring expeditions into 
the southern oceans. Bouvet, in .1739, 
missed the as yet only vaguely known 
Australian continent altogether and had 
nothing to show for his heroic invasion of 


the Antarctic seas but the discovery of a 
bare rock still called after him. 

‘Kerguelen was not much luckier thirty 
years later. In overbubbling patriotic en- 
thusiasm he called what land he found on 
the fringe of the Antarctic, La France 
Australe. It took a second voyage to con- 
vince him that what he had discovered 
was not a continent, but a mere island, 
which on second sight presented such dis- 
mal aspects that he changed its name most 
appropriately to Desolation Land. 

As an explorer de Bougainville, setting 
out in 1766 and again in 1771, was in- 
comparably more successful, as the name 
of one of the principal Solomon Islands 
suggests. Unlike his sovereign, Bougain- 
ville survived the terror of the French 
Revolution, managed to get into the 
good graces of Napoleon and became a 
valuable adviser in the preparation of 
the ambitious plan whose quintessence 
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From the “Atlas du Voyage de la Perouse’ 1799 


was expressed in the emperor’s preemp- 
tory order to Baudin. 

Louis XVI's colonial ambitions had 
been kindled by the widely published re- 
ports of Cook’s three famous voyages. 
France’s possessions in Canada had been 
lost during the incessant wars of the pre- 
ceding decades. Yet meanwhile Spain and 
Russia had quietly installed themselves on 
the North American west coast. There 
was decided need for hurry if the Bour- 
bon lilies should be planted on any of the 
far-off shores of the Pacific. Diplomatic 
agents confidentially reported that Bri- 
tain was playing with the idea of estab- 
lishing a permanent colony on that new 
Austral continent which Cook had been 
the first to circumnavigate in its entirety. 

Of course science was by no means to 
be neglected. The Academies of Science 
and Medicine and the botany professors 
of the king’s own Jardin des Plantes had 
been consulted, and between them the 
savants had compounded a lengthy list of 
weighty scientific problems that the staff 
of the expedition was expected to solve. 
These problems ranged from the usual 
meteorological, astronomic and magnetic 
observations to the chemical analysis of 
sea water in various latitudes, from the 
measuring of the craniums of such abo- 
rigines as would subject themselves to the 
procedure to the distribution of grains 
and seeds among them. Two thousand 
three hundred and thirty gold livres had 
been spent for those seed grains alone, 
another 17,034 livres on a physical-chem- 
ical laboratory on board the Boussole, 
that, with microscopes, observation bal- 


loons and other paraphernalia, was the 
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most complete of its kind the world had 
yet seen. A total of 150,000 livres had 
gone into the scientific equipment, and 
among the men chosen for the scientific 
corps were such well-known scientists of 
the day as the astronomer Dagelet of the 
Academy of Sciences; the geologist La- 
manon, and the two surgeons Rollin and 
de Martiniére, both of whom _ were 
botanists of renown. L’abbé Mongés, the 
chief almoner of the expedition, doubled 
in brass as physician and chemist, and the 
Cordelier, Frater Receveur, as naturalist. 
The two painters Prévost, uncle and 
nephew, accompanied the expedition as 
staff artists. 

Despite these scientific pretensions, the 
political purpose of the expedition was 
quite apparent in Louis’ instructions to 
de la Pérouse. He was to go to the 
American northwest coast and see what 
the Russians and Spanish were really do- 
ing there, and what chances France would 
have to horn in on the fur trade mon- 
opoly the other two had established. But 
he was to tread softly, especially with the 
Spanish. 

However the avowed friendship should 
by no means prevent him from “learning 
the status, force and purpose of these 
establishments, and assuring himself that 
they are the only ones that Spain has so 
far founded on that coast.” 

Later he was to “reconnoiter” the Aus- 
tralian coast in a similar unobtrusive 
manner. All these things Louis expected 
his captain to accomplish without recourse 
to force. In fact, His Majesty would be 
most happy if the expedition would suc- 
ceed “without the loss of a single life.” 


THE FIRST DISA 


The first of a sel 
disasters befell th 
pedition when twe 
boats set out to. 
the entrance to F 
man’s Bay. The 
were caught in a ft 
erous current and 
against rocks. Six 
\ers and fifteen met 
| drowned. 


ALASKAN NATIVES 


The natives of the Alaskan Coast were a severe 
pointment to the members of the expedition who | 
time cherished their sentimental notions of the 
savage’. The Indian woman seated here was a m 
of the Tlinglit tribe and was drawn by the elder P 
one of the official artists of the expedition. 
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This latter injunction pertained not only 
to dealings with Spanish, Russians and 
Britons, but also to those with natives 
wherever encountered. 

The humanitarianism of the age had 
affected even the frivolous court of Ver- 
sailles. While French peasants were 
starving, courtiers were bandying about 
Rousseau’s sentiments. The Encyclope- 
dists had become fashionable. Speculating 
about the “noble savage” had become a 
pastime. The word “humanity” was on 
everybody’s lips. 

Undoubtedly the sentiment of the age 
had influenced Louis in his choice for 
commander of the expedition. Plump 
little de la Pérouse, a sailor since he had 
been fifteen, veteran of the East Indian 
and North American campaigns, an 
honorary member of George Washing- 
ton’s Order of the Cincinnati, had dis- 
tinguished himself as much by his hu- 
manity as by his valor. Ordered in 1778 
to take a small squadron and raid the 
British settlements in the Hudson Bay 
area, he had merely razed the main 
stronghold, Fort Prince of Wales at the 
mouth of the Churchill River, and spiked 
a few pieces of artillery. But he had left 
the troops and settlers their rifles and 
other small arms, so that they could pro- 
tect themselves against the Indians and 
need not starve during the winter. It 
had prompted the British to hail him as 
“a humane and generous man.” 

After doubling the Horn, visiting Eas- 
ter Island with its mysterious stone 
statues, and stopping over at Hawaii, de 
la Pérouse arrived off the Alaskan coast 
in June 1786. Following some prelimi- 


From Oceanie b 


nary surveying, he anchored for two 
months in Le Port des Francaises, now 
officially on the maps as Lituya Bay, but 
still known among American whalemen 
as Frenchmen’s Bay. It is not recorded 
with what sentiments the Tlinglits and 
Koluchan tribes greeted the advent of the 
strangers. Certainly, they could not very 
well object to it, in the face of the gun- 
bristling tall walls of the two frigates. 
Nor by the same token, could they pre- 
vent de la Pérouse from taking posses- 
sion in the name of France of an island 
in the bay and proceeding to overhaul his 
ships. Certain it is that the French natu- 
ralists, utilizing the time to make speci- 
men collections, were not very successful 
in establishing themselves on friendly 


terms with the Indians. The heavily 
armed guards that accompanied the 
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savants at every step might have had 
something to do h the lack of suc- 
cess which Rousseau’s philosophy met in 
practice. 

Yet the Indians were quite willing to 
trade their choicest otter skins for a nail 
or other bit of metal. Outside of that 
they remained treacherous, sly, thieving 
and, de la Pérouse shrewdly suspected, 
forever ready to wipe the expedition out. 

The first of a series of major mishaps 
overtook the expedition shortly before 
leaving Frenchmen’s Bay. Two_ boats 
went out to survey the entrance of the 
bay and were caught in a treacherous rip 
tide. The boats were thrown on the rocks 
studding the bay, and were wrecked 
while their human cargo was swept out 
into the open ocean. Six officers, among 
them the brothers de la Borde, and fifteen 
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y de Rienzi 


men were drowned—a terrible tragedy. 

Following his itinerary, de la Pérouse 
skirted and charted the American coast 
south toward California, the first man to 
make such a survey. Received most grace- 
fully by the Spanish governor de Fagés 
as the first foreign ships ever to touch on 
Spanish California’s soil, the expedition 
wintered at Monteray, then the capital of 
the province. In Macao, China, a few 
months later de la Pérouse sold the 
several thousand otter pelts obtained from 
the Alaskan Indians at a great profit, 
which he distributed among the enlisted 
men of his two ships. Next he visited 
Kamchatka. At Petropavlovsk he found 
the grave of Charles Clerke, second in 
command of Cook’s last expedition, who 
had survived his beloved chief only by a 
few months. 

From Petropavlovsk he sent one of his 
younger officers home, across Siberia and 
Russia, with dispatches and the report of 
his progress so far. His courier was 
Lieutenant Barthélemy de Lesseps, who 
was to become the father of the Suez 
Canal builder. De Lesseps was the only 
man of the expedition who ever reached 
home. 

De la Pérouse stood southward again, 
across the whole length of the Pacific, 
toward his major goal, Australia. Yet 
ill luck continued to dog his ships. He 
touched on Samoa, which Bougainville 
had visited before him. At the island of 
Tutuila, now a part of American Samoa, 
Captain Paul-Antoine de Langle, a life- 
long friend and brother-in-arms, whom 
de la Pérouse had personally chosen for 
his second in command, went ashore ac- 
companied by the Chevalier de Lamanon, 

he geologist and nine sailors to obtain 
fresh water and fruits for the scurvy- 
ridden crews. What the cause of it all 
was nobody ever learned. Utter trust in 
the nobility of the savages must have per- 


mitted them to be taken off guard. Sud- 
denly, while the boats were in shallow 
water, they were attacked. Only a few 
rifle shots could be fired before every 
man went down before the spears, war 
clubs and stones wielded by the natives. 
The other members of the expedition 
witnessed the massacre from the decks 
of the ships., Cries for vengeance rang 
out. ~The ships were surrounded by a 
hundred or more canoes of all sizes, but 
there were women and children in some 
of them. Though de la Pérouse had lost 
his best friend, he could not bring him- 
self to order his marine guard to fire on 
the canoe flotilla. A blind twelve-pounder 
shot eventually dispersed them and made 
them scuttle for shore. Any attempt to 
recover the bodies already carried off in- 
to the bush would have entailed addi- 
tional bloodshed. De la Pérouse aban- 
doned the corpses of his friends to the 
cannibalistic rites of the Samoans and 
set sail again, sorrowfully confiding to his 
journal: “I am a thousand times more 
angry with the philosophers who extol 
the savages, than with the savages them- 
The unhappy Lamanon told me 
only the day before his death that he con- 
sidered the natives as good as ourselves.” 
Two months later, in February 1788, 
de la Pérouse arrived off Botany Bay. He 
was too late. Four weeks earlier Captain 
Arthur Philip had arrived with his eleven 
ships, six of them filled with deported 
convicts, and had established the colony 
of New South Wales with himself as 
governor-in-chief and captain-general. 
De la Pérouse’s disappointment was 
great. He showed it when he was clear- 
ing again from Botany Bay. Then he 
told the British officers who came to see 
him off: “Your Monsieur Cook has left 
me nothing more to do.” 
That Botany Bay visit was his last con- 
tact with civilization and the world. Soon 


selves. 
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after all trace of him and his ships wa: 
lost among the myriads of islands dottins 
the Pacific. 

Not a single survivor appeared to tel 
what had befallen them. No piece o: 
timber from either of his ships was eve 
cast up by errant currents. Apprehen 
sion was great in France. Even the 
rumblings of the oncoming revolutior 
could not still the voices demanding <¢ 
search for de la Pérouse. Louis had beer 
reduced to the status of a constitutiona 
monarch, but he was still alive and stil 
king. In 1791 the National Assembly 
petitioned him to dispatch another ex 
pedition, the first of a long series that 
sailed in search of de la Pérouse. 

Two new frigates, optimistically namec 
La Recherche and L’Esperance, were dis- 
patched under the command of Bruny 
d’Entrecasteaux and Huon Kermadec 
The fatal star that had hung over de la 
Pérouse asserted its malignant influence 
on his successors. Both commanders died 
at sea and their expedition returned inte 
the midst of the terror period without 
having found what it had been looking 
for, though ironically it had passed with- 
in sight of one of the Fiji Islands, on 
which it had bestowed the name of Ile de 
Recherche. 

In 1800 Baudin followed in the cor- 
vettes Le Géographe and Le Naturaliste 
still combining the search for de le 
Pérouse with Napoleon’s very definite or- 
ders to take Port Jackson (Sydney). The 
expedition likewise failed, though it dic 
succeed in establishing a temporary 
settlement on Australian soil. 

Today nothing remains of these suc 
cessive French expeditions and the dream 
of a French Australia but a few name: 
bestowed by them on parts of the Aus: 
tralian south and west coasts: Recherch 
Archipelago, Point d’Entrecasteaux, Cap 

(Continued on page 33) 
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French rulers succeedin; 
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THEYRE 
IN THE 
NAVY NOW 


aa A, SCHILBE by Ray Prohaska 
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Courtesy of Portraits, Inc. 


One night a week a group of New 
York’s most important illustrators go to 
the studios of Portraits, Inc. Here sol- 
diers and sailors on leave are entertained. 
The artists do their part by making por- 
traits of the service men which are then 
mailed home to the men’s families. Here 
are some of the drawings and here are 
typical American sailors. 

Meet William A. Schilbe, gunner’s 
mate, second class, of Detroit, Michigan. 
His ship brought down three Nazi planes 
and he was awarded the silver star cita- 
tion, 

Meet John H. Hansen, mechanics mate, 
first class, of Vernon, Florida. He was 
severely burned at Pearl Harbor and he 
was awarded the gold conduct medal. 

Meet Bill Coughlin, signal man, second 
class, of Sioux City, lowa, a farm boy 
who has been a long way from home hunt- 
ing submarines in the Atlantic. 

Meet John Walsh, pharmacist’s mate, 
third class, of New York City. He was 
wounded at Guadalcanal, but he is rarin’ 
to return. 

Meet Tommy Hines, seaman, first class, 
of Cohasset, Massachusetts. He used to 
be a jockey but he finds life at sea far 
more exciting. 

Meet Claude E. Acker, senior petty of- 
ficer of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. For- 
merly he was in the Post Office, now he 
is a “mgil specialist” for the Navy. He 
sees it that the boys get their letters 
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and gagckages. 


BILL COUGHLIN CLAUDE E. ACKER 
by Willard Fairchild by Greta Matson 


JAIL BIRDS OF THE OLD SOUTHWEST 
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prisoner then drew a knife and 
stabbed Tom in the back. The pris- 
oner was shot to death and the riot 
stopped. 

‘Mr. Gates died years after Yuma 
prison was abandoned, and as old age 
settled on him sentiment had full 
play. He loved to tell about that 
episode, and to an attentive listener 
he would present the “very knife” 
with which he had been stabbed. Fond 
friends said after his funeral that 
Tom had given away at least twenty 
such knives. 

“Mother” F. S. Ingalls was the be- 
loved wife of another warden who 
served long at Yuma. For years she 
supplied that touch of gentleness 
which gave the place a difference be- 
tween something bearable and a plain 
earthly hell. She sewed on buttons, 
comforted the sick, mended hearts in 
many ways, so that most prisoners 
loved her with a fierce respect. 

One morning Mother Ingalls was 
kneading biscuit dough when a pre- 
meditated prison break began. On 
signal, guards were overpowered and 
a concerted rush made for the main 
gate. In the same moment a smug- 
gled rifle was used to kill. the guard 
in the Gatling gun tower. Mother 
saw it all from her kitchen window. 
Distressed, she suddenly ran across 
the compound. 

Before prisoners could realize’ it, 
the Gatling was barking death aagin. 
It was an old four-barrelled fore- 
runner of the modern machine gun. 
Mother Ingalls herself was turning its 
crank. . 

“What’ll we do!” the frantic pris- 
oners yelled at their leaders. 

“Shoot ther down, you fools! This 
ain’t a time to be chicken-hearted !” 

The man with the smuggled rifle 
lifted it to fire. Mother Ingalls flat- 
tened him. Somebody else seized the 
rifle and emptied it at her, but she 
won the battle single handed. Sur- 
geons worked all day mending wound- 
ed men, but within an hour Mother 
was back at her biscuit dough. 

Jack Swilling was less fortunate 
than the cattle baron who came to 
Yuma with his own commitment pa- 
pers. Jack was out hunting game in 
the mountains one week, and back 
home a citizen was murdered. Sher- 
iff’s officers started a search. They 
found Jack Swilling. 

“Who are you and what are you 
doing here?” they demanded. 

“That’s my business.” Jack was 
always impudent. “Who are you?” 

“Officers, looking for the man who 
killed W. T. Colley. Have you any 
idea who done it?” 
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“Why, hell yes!” Jack shot back. 
“Killed him myself. How do you 
like that?” 


More astute officers would have 
known Jack was lying. He had a 
reputation for drinking and popping 
off. But these men arrested him and 
imprisoned him temporarily at Yuma 
as the only available place. 

Jack Swilling is the patron saint 
of Arizona because he built the first 
irrigation canal there, opening a vast 
region of agricultural wealth. But 
even so, Jack died in prison—await- 
ing trial for a murder he did not 
commit. Proof of his innocence came 
soon after his death in a Yuma cell. 

One day a Mexican prisoner was 
working outside near the river under 
an armed guard’s watchful eye. The 
Mexican stopped abruptly and picked 
up a rock, then stared at it intently. 


“What you got?’ demanded the 
guard. 
“Oro, senor! Mucho oro!” 


“Gold? Lemme see it. Quick!” 

No word is more exciting—or more 
disarming. The guard took the rock 
in his hand. As he stared, the pris- 
oner snatched his gun! 

The prisoner backed away into the 
reeds of the river. The brave guard 
shouted an alarm and other guards 
came running; the Gatling gun spoke 
and dozens of rifle shots were fired. 


The prisoner was seen to drop into - 


the water but no trace of his body 
could be found. He was marked on 
the prison books as killed in an at- 
tempt to escape. 

Six months later, though, that 
guard received a package from Mex- 
ico. It contained his stolen rifle and 
a saucy note of thanks! 

“Swede” Rogers was the most in- 
corrigible prisoner ever held at Yuma, 
ofacials used to say. On one. oc- 
casion Swede stayed in the snake den 
(a solitary cell in darkness) for 
eighty days and lived on one glass of 
water and three slices of bread a day. 
He was so weak that they had to 
carry him out, but he still wouldn't 
obey the warden. The warden let 
him have his way then. 


Swede was a graduate of Oxford, 
spoke five languages, wrote excellent 
essays, played a violin with concert 
skill. One day a club of women in 
Yuma asked that Swede be sent to its 
meeting to play for them. The 
warden agreed—but Swede refused to 
go either in stripes or under guard. 
Everybody argued. Finally the warden 
gave in again, hoping privately that 
Swede would manage to escape and 
thus rid the prison of its worst 
nuisance. However, Swede dressed 


like. the scholar he was, played and 
spoke with full dignity, and returned 


- to prison alone. 


But one day the ‘Swede did strike. 
After carefully organizing a plan 
whereby all the prisoners might go 
free, he gave the signal and the break 
was begun. Commander Swede had 
specified one thing—no guard should 
be injured. Overpowered, yes; but 
not hurt. Then immediately after 
the start some convict stabbed a guard 
with a knife. 

At once Swede deserted the pris- 
oners and joined the guards. Fighting 
like fury he helped quell the break 


he had organized. He criticized the 


men vitriolicly for not obeying his in- 
structions, then he went back to his 
own cell. 

For that act Swede was pardoned a 
month later. He dressed with me- 
ticulous care, walked haughtily out of 
prison and boarded a train, and to 
this day nobody in Arizona has heard 
of him again. 

Construction of Yuma Prison was 
authorized by the Arizona Territorial 
Assembly as early as February, 1875, 
and the ground hadn’t even been se- 
lected before the first prisoner arrived. 
He was William H. Hall, a “lifer,” 
who came to Yuma handcuffed to 
officer Joe Phy. 

“How come they ain’t no buildings 
and cells for this here convict?” Mr. 
Phy demanded. 

“Politics,” a Yuma citizen an- 
swered. “It takes time, Joe, to build 
anything. Take him on back north 
som’ers,” 

“T won’t do it. I had orders to 
leave him here-and I’m a gonna.” 
Whereupon Hall, the lifer, 

promptly set free in Yuma! 

The news got around quickly. Hall 
doubtless figured to make tracks to 
eternal safety, but when he tried it 
nobody would help him. And a man 
cannot brave the desert sand dunes 
without help or equipment. For a 
while he was free as a deer but un- 
able to run. Nobody would feed him 
or house him; nobody wanted any- 
thing to do with a convict, especially 
one convicted from a county two hun- 
dred miles away. 

Finally, in desperation, Hall begged 
to be taken in at the Yuma county 
jail, and the sheriff took pity on him. 
Months later he was duly transferred 
to the new prison, where he belonged. 
Construction had been finished by 
then. But that still didn’t settle Mr. 
Hall. In a short time he did escape! 
Somehow—the records have never 
been clear on it—he got across the 
desert this time. But in a distant 
county again he committed another 
crime, was re-arrested, re-tried and 
re-sentenced to Yuma for “life.” 

Once more Fate played with Hall, 


Was 
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She enabled hin to he ‘odo 
a few years, and he walked out 
In a short time he committed a t 
crime, was tried, convicted and 
back to Yuma. It actually got 
monotonous, the warden there < 
But Hall served that third session 
and disappeared forever. Quite 
cidentally—and in thorough kee 
with the bizarre history of the So 
western border—Phy who © 
brought Hall to Yuma was sho 
death in a pistol duel with ano 
officer in 1888. 

Among the more notorious ¢1 
inals on Yuma’s historic roster 
“Buckskin Frank” Leslie. Sixty \ 
or so ago, certain sensational ] 
York and Chicago newspa 
“played up” Leslie’s crime career 
many months, often dramatizing 
beyond all reason. He became in 
nationally known. As for the So 
west, however, it was more cal 
toward him. Only after Leslie 
committed his fourteenth murder 
the Arizona citizens say it 
enough. Then they grabbed him 
socked him in Yuma for life. 

The charming Miss Pearl Hart 
among the first inmates of Yuma. 
must have been charming, because 
had so many, male admirers. The « 
she liked, she “accepted” as) fri 
and fellow operator. The others 
robbed and killed. She was kn 
as Arizona’s female bandit. 

Down in the rip-roaring town 
Tombstone one day, an Arizona | 
zen thought he would play a joke 
a friend. In the Tombstone E pit 
the local newspaper, he cause 
“reader” to be inserted, saying © 
one William Kinsman was soor 
marry Miss May Woodman. 

The next day, in a paid advert 
ment, Mr. Kinsman made flat de 
of his engagement to Miss Woodr 

The next day the same paper pi 
ed—free—the news that Mr. Will 
Kinsman had been shot to deatl 
front of the Crystal: Palace Bar 
Miss May Woodman. Tombs 
citizens openly opined that a : 
hadn’t oughter say, or even im 
that he resented being accused 
friendship with a lady so attrac 
as Miss Woodman, much less buy 
advertisement to say it. On theo 
hand, the citizens agreed sagely, 
lady ought to up and shoot a mai 
death just for denying his friend 
with her, and so they got her 
court and sent her to Yuma 7 
for three years. 


Misses Woodman and Has 7 
were given private quarters in Yt 
with luxurious beds, and gen 
“easy” times. Chivalry still besti 
the men who had to punish them, « 
if pity seldom was a consideratio 
sending male prisoners there. 
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‘The committee of selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
meing Killers All! by Commander At- 
Gaiti as its new quarterly publica- 
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_ With this book we return again to fields 
of pure adventure and exploration. And 
oe be difficult to find a more delight- 
ful, devil-may-care, high spirited com- 
panion than Commander Gatti. Liter- 
ally translated his name means “cats”, but 
that does not mean that he has only a 
td nine lives. Nine lives are already 
behind him; on nine difficult occasions 
death tried to snach him from this world. 
But he is still alive, still as eager for ad- 
venture as he ever was during the four- 
teen years he spent exploring the hinter- 
lands of the Dark Continent. This book 
is a record of spectacular adventure in re- 
mote regions where, in this war of sur- 
prises, American soldiers are now sta- 
tioned, or regions which may suddenly be 
thrust into the headlines tomorrow. 


On his first adventure Commander Gatti 
takes us into the desolate, rocky, sparsely- 
inhabited country of Northern Rhodesia. 
His quest is for the Pit of Agonizing 
Death hidden in the Mumbwa territories 
and used for centuries by native witch 
doctors as a living hell in which to throw 
those who had recklessly defied tribal 
taboos. The very name of the secret cave 
— Kawena — struck terror into every 
Mumbwa’s heart. How after weary 
months of searching Commander Gatti 
found this cave; how he lowered himself 
alone into the horrible sepulcher; how he 
miraculously escaped with his life; and 
how he eventually brought back anthro- 
pological treasures that are now the pride 
of a dozen museums—this is the tale that 

sets the tempo for this stirring, swiftly 
paced narrative. 
_ Following this experience the scene 
shifts to Northern Zululand and a reserve 
where the Zulus live in isolation, follow- 
ing without hindrance their immemorial 
customs. The characters were a huge 
lion starved into a sly man eater, a dia- 
_bolical witch doctor, a chief whose word 
was law, a beautiful Zulu girl of sixteen 
and an innocent youth forced by blind 
_ superstition to undergo the ordeal of the 
_assegais. The cause of the tragedy was a 
prolonged drought with hundreds of 
hungry lions spreading devastation and 
thousands of precious game fleeing in 
_ sudden migrations into ominous clouds of 
dusk. Events moved to their surprising 
climax with the breathless rapidity of a 


Wier 


movie thriller—and again Commander 

tti escaped with his life after saving 

innocent youth. 

ne of the most dangerous and aggres- 

beasts in Africa is the buffalo, espe- 

ly the old bulls weighing between 
and 1,350 pounds and standing five 
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feet high at the shoulders. You will be 
fascinated to see the ingenious method by 
which native hunters, armed only with a 
bow and diminutive arrow, simulate death 
in order to surprise and kill these great 
beasts. And you will have the harrow- 
ing experience of seeing three hundred 
tons of stampeding buffaloes driving 
toward the helpless author of this book, 
his rifle gone, his ankle broken and ap- 
parently destined for sudden, certain ex- 
tinction, 

On the shores of the Kuri, the highest 
lake in Central Africa, in almost impene- 
trable jungles, is the home of the world’s 
largest race of gorillas.) The pygmy 
hunters call the gorilla Ngagi, or “he who 
breaks the night,” because of the crea- 
ture’s spine chilling cry which they be- 
lieve summons the rising sun. Following 
this cry deep into the forest with his 
pygmy guides Commander Gatti bagged 
the world’s largest specimen, barely escap- 
ing the wrath of its two infuriated com- 
panions. 

Other sinister enemies of man in Africa 
are the giant crocodiles that lie treacher- 
ously in wait by the banks of rivers to 
seize their annual toll of lives. It was 
such a creature that devoured two little 
virgins on the Rizizi River. Filled with 
horror and a thirst for revenge the natives 
called upon their sorcerer to kill the 
creature. It was a feat of incredible cool- 
ness and bravery. Single handed a feeble 
little man pitted his wits against a four 
ton, thirty-five foot monster of prodigious 
strength—and won! As for Gatti he was 
plunged accidentally into crocodile in- 
fested water and once more escaped what 
seemed certain death. 

Wild animals and tropical diseases an- 
nually take thousands of lives in Africa 
but yerhaps the worst killers of them all 
are the criminal societies scattered along 
rivers and lakes, on the outskirts of towns 


- and through bush, plain and jungle. 


These are ancient sects born to cruelty, 
lust. and barbarism, and one of the 
strangest sections in this book describes 
Commander Gatti’s first-hand experience 
with these lurking murderers and how he 
witnessed the ceremony of “The Men 
Who Dance With The Dead.” Here is the 


very essence of the dark, malevolent spirit 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


of primitive man when he is crazed by 
superstition and hatred. 

Commander Gatti brings his narrative 
to a close with the account of a personal 
fued between himself and a giant bull ele- 
phant who trampled to death one of his 
best friends in Mozambique. He tracked 
the creature for weeks for vengeance’s 
sake and before he made his trimphant 
kill he was saved from destruction by a 
ditch only seven feet wide. 

Such is the stuff of which Killers All! 
is made—a book of eager curiosity, en- 
durance and courage. At the same time 
it gives scores of vivid pictures of native 
life from the Sahara to Rhodesia. 

Few living explorers know Africa as 
well as Commander Gatti; it is doubtful 
if any have had more amazing experi- 
ences. Commander Gatti has led ten ex- 
peditions to Africa. During that time 
he lived with scores of primitive tribes; 
made friends with native kings, sultans, 
witch doctors and chieftains; carried out 
extensive anthropological and archeologi- 
cal research; captured the rarest of Afri- 
can animals such as the okapi and bongo; 
hunted all of the country’s most danger- 
ous beasts; carried out scientific missions 
for famous museums in Europe and 
America; endured innumerable hardships 
in every latitude—and during these years 
of exploration he has accumulated knowl- 
edge about the people, customs, wild ani- 
mals and little known regions of Africa 
that makes him one of the most dis- 
tinguished authorities on the continent. 

He has contributed generously to the 
collections of many institutions including 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Royal University of Florence, the 
Witwatersrand University and the Pre- 
toria Museum of South Africa. He is the 
author, among other books, of Great 
Mother Forest, Saranga the Pygmy and 
Kamanda, an African Boy. He has been 
a frequent contributor to periodicals and 
scientific journals both here and abroad. 

This special N. T. C. edition of Killers 
All! is a volume of 244 pages with a 
jacket in color. It is illustrated with 
twenty pages of vivid photographs, in- 
cluding the striking end papers, chosen 
from the author’s own collection made 
over a period of many years. In addition 
to the book itself we are sending members 
a large map of Africa in color, measuring 
19” x 25”. This map, which bears the 
Club’s imprint, will be a splendid addi- 
tion to those maps already issued to our 
members. It will enable them not only 
to follow Commander Gatti’s advantures 
throughout Africa, but it will also pro- 
vide a valuable background for under- 
standing the military activities in North 
Africa, the Mediterranean and the Axis 
held countries of Southern Europe. 

Members who are interested in securing 
the N. T. C. edition of Killers All! to- 
gether with the map, may do so by writ- 
ing to the Secretary of the Club. 
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THE WORLD’S HIGHEST CAPITAL 
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ings erected during the last five years 
which clearly demonstrate the damage 
that the modern German school of 
architecture can achieve when grafted 
upon a civilization that does not un- 
derstand it. These buildings, which 
are clumsily distributed all over the 
city, are huge masses of eight and ten 
stories, full of “practical” windows 
and in the creation of them not even 
an elementary sense of architecture 
has intervened to lessen the harsh ef- 
fect. Residences, in general, do not 
distress the eye in the same way. To- 
wards the eastern side of the city, 
where the new neighborhoods of Mira- 
flores and Obrajes are situated, one 
finds many houses surrounded by 
pleasant gardens. The floral beauty 
alleviates the dullness even of those 
houses which bear the stamp of Ger- 
man architecture. 


The studious person who visits La 
Paz with the idea of making a study 
of its picturesque aspects, its customs 
and even its few interesting buildings 
will find sufficient material, and this 
will be immensely enhanced by the 
scenery which surrounds’ the city. Be- 
yond the eucalyptus-covered slopes of 
the ravine looms the magnificent peak 
of Tllimani, always snow-covered, and 
finally the brilliant cobalt sky. In its 
customs La Paz is a typical Indo- 
American capital. Through its streets 
pass quite as many Indians as whites, 
and in the heart of the city is a typi- 
cal all-Indian zone behind the church 
of San Francisco, a squalid sector of 
huddled dwellings little relieved by the 
numerous tambos or inns. 


The central market of La Paz is 
quite the most interesting feature of 
the city. It is dominated by Indians 
and their products. The Aymaras, 
who are not too poverty stricken, dress 
with great profusion of color and an 
abundance of warm clothes to protect 
them from the night cold of this high 
altitude. The men cover their heads 
with knitted woolen caps with ear flaps 
fastened under the chin and are never 
seen without the inevitable poncho, 
which falls from shoulders to knees. 
They always go barefoot or with a 
kind of sandal called ojotas, the soles 
of which are made from bits of old 
rubber tires. Among the women it 
must be said that most of the pure- 
blooded Indians show little color or 
attractiveness in their clothing as they 
are always poor, but the better-to-do 
cholas often look like Joseph in his 
coat of many colors. Their green, 
red, blue and violet skirts, their bright 
blouses and their silver jewelry and 
bowler hats all bear witness to their 
instinctive sense of feminine coquetry. 
Both sexes are endowed with a love 
of music, though always of a curious 
and somber character. This music 
they make by means of an odd native 
instrument called the quena, which is 
a sort of Pan’s flute. 


To architects the most interesting 
buildings in La Paz are undoubtedly 
the churches; especially those con- 
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structed far back in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They indicate 
a profound sense of religion and also 
a sane conception of architecture, free 
of artistic vices. Their construction 
was made possible by the lavish con- 
tribution of the rich miners of that 
time. The finest of all the religious 
structures is the ensemble of the Fran- 
ciscan convent and church. This was 
started in the middle-of the sixteenth 
century but was not consecrated as a 
temple until the year 1772. Built to- 
tally of stone, the church is adjacent 
to the convent, whose great bulk is 
separated somewhat permitting a small 
entrance square for the church. Here 
miniature gardens have been made, 
which, with their paths and decorative 
motifs, make a very pretty access to 
the building. 

On a stone pedestal in the center of 
the square stands the figure of the 
saint to whom the church is dedicated, 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Around the 
statue a multitude of Indians, poor and 
infirm, are forever clustering with an 
unwavering faith that is instinctive to 
them, whatever the form of their re- 
ligion. They come to seek healing in 
their prayers to the saint. The church’s 
walls and arches of stone keep largely 
to simple forms. The only part of the 
exterior which is over-decorated is the 
center of the principal facade with its 
baroque ornamentations serving to 
unite the group of the three doors. 
Despite this rather showy exuberance 
it forms an interesting motif, since its 
decorative theme is composed of a 
multitude of Indian flora and fauna. 
The interior of the church presents 
good stone work, and also commend- 
able pulpits, altars, and choir stalls of 
wood enhanced with admirable carv- 
ings. The convent, a succession of 
cloisters with Spanish patios, com- 
bines. simplicity with beauty and 
strength to form an appealing building 
obviously made for a useful purpose 
and without superfluous elements. 

New racial groups have come, since 
the outbreak of war, to add _ their 
strains to the human patchwork that 
is La Paz. Notable among these are 
the Jewish refugees from Europe, 
whose energy. and enterprise have 
greatly brightened the city. They 
have introduced attractive shops, ho- 
tels, restaurants, tea rooms and so on 
to the great advantage of the com- 
munity. In general they have been 
welcomed by the government, and local 
Nazi efforts to continue persecuting 
them have been sternly suppressed. 
When the visitor who has sojourned 
in this capital finally makes his way 
back to El Alto and so, over the roof 
of the world, to more advanced coun- 
tries he thinks with affectionate com- 
passion of this struggling, climbing 
metropolis. He thinks of its tapestry 
of colors and its interlacing racial 
strands, but most of all he thinks still 
of the melancholy figure of the work- 
ing Indian, who must, if Bolivia is to 
progress, be taught to hope and to 
aspire. 


’ Translated, 
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snakeskin, and starts scraping on it. 
Two mulattoes begin beating a tom- 
tom with their thumbs on drums 
made of gourds covered with sheep- 
skin. 

The fiddler steps forward and 
opens the ceremonies with the words 
—‘A present commences!” 

It is the signal for a giant-sized 
Negro, grim with seriousness, to step 
before the assembly. In a low, nery- 
ous voice he begins to chant in Creole 
patois. With growing intensity, his 
voice becomes louder, then piercing. 
the song means some- 
thing like this— 


I will wander into the desert, 

I will march through the prairie, 

I will walk through the golden thorn— 
Who is there who can stop me? 


To change me from this plantation 
I have the support of Louisiana, 
Who is there who can resist me? 


Ferocity begins to show in the face 
and movements of the singer as he 
passionately pours out the story of 
the black man’s oppressions and re- 
bellion—sometimes a lament, some- 
times a warlike shriek. 

Men and women join in the song 
and start the march around the room. 
A candle bearer appears. The queen 
holds a bottle to his lips. Swallow- 
ing some of the liquor, he spurts out 
the rest in the direction of the 
candles, causing them momentarily to 
flare up. 

There is a shout, and the mad voo- 
doo dance begins. Around and around, 
bowing and twisting, shouting and 
moaning. Keyed up to a_ terrific 
emotional pitch, worshipers fall to the 
floor in-their frenzy, frothing at the 
mouth. Others, spent by the orgy, 
slump down unconscious. 

The debauch ends with the collapse 
of the last of the panting, exhausted 
worshipers. 

Many of\these gatherings have been 
staged for definite purposes. There 
have even been cases in New Orleans 
of wealthy white girls financing voo- 
doo rites in the hope of winning back 
a lost husband or sweetheart. 

Fear of Negro uprisings as the 
black population in New Orleans in- 
creased caused French officials to be- 
come apprehensive over secret meet- 
ings of slaves. They tried to con- 
trol the situation by passing laws 
against voodooism, and encouraged 
Negroes to meet in a big open field 
known as Congo Square. 

Few leaders of New Orleans’ voo- 
doo empire have dazzled followers 
as did Marie Laveau, Hers was a 
humble beginning. Archives of the 
St. Louis Cathedral show her to be 
an illegitimate octoroon child, born 
February 2, 1827. She early in life 
showed dominant qualities of leader- 
ship. As a young woman she was 
said to have had an arresting face, 
with piercing black eyes and high 
forehead. She smiled frequently, 
showing even, white teeth. Seldom 
did she laugh. 


As’ an accord: hairdre 
Marie was employed by New Orl 
most exclusive families, Shrewd 
mercenary, she kept her eyes and 
wide open. Her spectacular 
began as an intermediary in cl 
tine love affairs of her rich 
Then she began to supply them y 
love potions, charms and the 
torious gris-gris. Hundreds of § 
ants all over the city served as 
intelligence corps in a daring 
paign of blackmail that quickly spréa¢ 
a belief in her uncanny powers, (yy 

There is a story that a 2 
young man once came to 
Laveau’s door seeking help. 
ous when her sympathies 
aroused, the wily Marie swift 
vised a plan to aid the derelict. 
ering him with a sheet on a co 
her front room, she placed 
candles at his head and feet. T 
with a tin cup, she pleaded wi 
sersby for money for a “burial 
The response was wonderfu 
Marie turned over the entire 
to an astonished young man. 

In spite of her great weal 
position in New Orleans’ 
circles, Mari¢ Laveau lived sim 
a small cottage on St. Ann Str 
the French Quarter, half a 
from Congo Square. The o 
brick-front has disappeared; t 
maining structure is gray and dingy 
A gold-toothed Negress now living 
the dwelling answers all’ cu 
seekers that she knows no one by 
name of Marie Laveau. This 
scrutable mask appears when 
whites seek information from bl 
particularly on a subject close to 
Negro’s heart. a 

The St. Ann Street dwelling 
the sorceress spent her last days y 
a gift to Marie from a gra 
white man who believed she 
saved his son from a death sent 
The young man, insisting he was 
nocent of the crime for which he y 
to die, had his father appeal to 

Marie agreed to try witche 
After kneeling for several ho 
St. Louis Cathedral, she gained ¢ 
trance to the trial chamber in t 
Cabildo and placed some gri 
beneath the judge’s bench. 
jury returned from deliberation, | 
verdict proved to be, “Not guilty. 

After the death of Marie La’ 
her daughter, Malvina Latour, 
came a voodoo queen. Desce 
of Marie still live in the h 
French Quarter and make pil 
ages to her grave. The most 
quent visitor, the weather-beate 
attendant at St. Louis Cemetery 
1 reports, is a very old wom 
dressed always in black—who 
fresh flowers in the bracketed 
that are the only decoration 
Laveau tomb. - 

New Orleans’ colored popu 
has failed to produce ano 
namic leader like Marie Lavea 
African magic still enthralls 
black men as surely as it did 
slave-ancestors, 


raliste, Geographe Bay, etc. 

Il, the dream of a French Aus- 
lia was not entirely dead. De 
sycinet, who had been an ensign on 
lin’s Géographe, was sent out by 
XVIII, the first post-Revolu- 
ty Bourbon, in 1817. He, too, 
s to look for de la Pérouse. But 
00, was under orders to see what 
doing in Australia. His ship, the 
, was wrecked near the Falk- 
Islands, another link in the chain 
isasters following that of de la 
use. : 
until 1826, did the first vague 
rs of the fate that had befallen 
Pérouse reach Europe through 
in Peter Dillon, He was an 
Irishman in the service of the 
ist India Company. In 1813 when 
ite of the brig Hunter, he had been 
recked in the Fijis and had been 
ie of the few survivors who fought 
rough to escape when the natives 
irrounded and killed his companions 
1e by one. His partner in these ad- 
tures had been a Prussian sailor, 
lartin Buschart. When they were 
ventually picked up by another vessel 
id offered passage to Australia, 
uschart preferred to stay in the 
lands, on one of which he had a na- 
ve wife. 

Captain Dillon still remembered his 
id brother-in-arms, and finding him- 
If-on a sandalwood gathering voy- 
xe for John Company in the vicinity 
f the island of Tikopia in the Es- 
srito Santu group, he decided to pay 
is old pal a call. 

He found Buschart gone native 
ith a vengeance, surrounded by a 
hole tribe of dusky children, and 
ithal a man of high standing on his 
land. Dillon found something else. 
ome natives were carrying metal ob- 
cts in their ear lobes as ornaments 
lat were of decidedly European 
anufacture, though they had never 
yme from any trader’s stock. Dil- 
mn obtained a few of these things. 
Ine was the saucer-like base of a 
Iver candlestick. Another’ was a 
Iver sword-guard. He cleaned them 
id found the Bourbon lilies en- 
raved on one of them, the coat of 
rms of de la Pérouse on the other. 
le investigated and the natives told 
im that these trinkets had come 
om the nearby island of Vanikoro 
| the Santa Cruz group. They had 
en found on the coral reef sur- 
yunding the island. Beyond that the 
tives were reluctant to give any 
irther information. 

However, this was enough to stim- 


ate Dillon’s vivid Irish imagination. 
e gathered as many of these sou- 
mirs as he could find, obtained a 
itlough from the East India Com- 
any, and hastened to Europe to pre- 
mt the results of his diligent re- 
arch to Charles X who had suc- 


THEY, TOO, COVETED AUSTRALIA _ 
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ceeded his brother Louis XVIII on 
the throne of France. Charles grace- 
fully granted Dillon a life-long pen- 
sion and commissioned him to search 
further, 

But two years earlier, in 1825, an- 
other two-ship expedition, led by Du- 
mont d’Urville, a noted naval man 
and explorer, had been dispatched to 
the South Seas. D’Urville had mean- 
while also heard the news, On enter- 
ing Hobart Town harbor in Tas- 
mania, he was told by a British pilot 
about Dillon’s findings. D’Urville 
promptly set sail for the Fijis. 

He reached Tikopia on February 
20, 1828. In the first of the three 
canoes that stood out from land was 
the Prussian, Martin Buschart. He 
offered to accompany d’Urville to 
Vanikoro and was a valuable aid in 
establishing friendly relations with 
the war-like and rather suspicious 
natives of that island. Eventually, 
bit by bit, the story of the ill-starred 
de la Pérouse and his companions 
was assembled. 

A fierce and sudden gale had 
thrown the two ships onto the reef. 
Most of the two crews had managed 
to reach land. What fate had be- 
fallen them was easy to imagine. Yet 
some of them outlived the islanders’ 
appetites. They continued to dwell 
among the natives until they finally 
came to be regarded as members of 
the tribe. One by one they had died. 
The last of them to survive had been, 
so the natives asserted, the great 
chief of all these strangers and his 
servant. But finally, only a few years 
back, the old white chief had died, 
and his servant, though by now hoary 
with great age, had gone to another 
island, but no one knew where. 

Had de la Pérouse, a man in his 
early forties when he left France, 
been the solitary chief to live for 
nigh on forty years on that island, 
hoping from day to day that a friend- 
ly ship might come to rescue him? 
Whoever it was, he had had ample 
time to weigh the ideal conception of 
the noble savage against the actual 
facts. 

There were no notes, no diary, no 
ship’s log, to tell what pangs of home- 
sickness and nostalgia that lone exile 
must have suffered during the dec- 
ades of fruitless waiting. Some ship’s 
timbers still remained wedged in be- 
tween the coral rocks of the reef, and 
native divers brought up what could 
still be found: a cannon and some 
cannon balls, an anchor, and some 
more silver plate. D’Urvyille took 
these relics home with him after he 
had erected a crude monument to the 
memory of his predecessor. Thus 
ended the great dream of French do- 
minion over the continent of Australia 


and the South Seas. 
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the fins will flop like elephant’s ears, 

The balloon itself contains about 
900 pounds of synthetic rubber im- 
pregnated cloth of one or two ply 
capable of holding 25,000 cubic feet 
of gas and costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $7,000. 

The external face of all fabric ex- 
posed to the weather has an outer 
protective layer of synthetic and alu- 
minum proofing between the plies 
and on the inside there are other 
protective layers of synthetic which 
make the fabric highly impermeable 
to the diffusion of gas. 

This proofing, which is spread upon 
the fabric in a series of very thin 
coatings at the New England plant, 
usually is mixed with carbon black 
which lessens the deterioration of the 
neoprene by sunlight and heat by ex- 
cluding the rays of the sun. 

As a further means of excluding 
sunlight, the fabric used on the en- 
velope and stabilizers of the sky cow 
is faced with aluminum powder 
which reflects the rays of the sun, 
thereby preventing them from af- 
fecting the neoprene underneath. 

In addition to protecting the fabric, 
the aluminum facing reflects the heat 
rays of the sun and minimizes the 
absorption of radiant heat by the gas 
within the envelope. ‘This prevents 
undue superheat and false heat. 

Throughout the manufacture of 
the balloon the fabric must be kept 
free from all foreign matter which 
might chafe or puncture it. Since 
sand and grit cause more holes than 
anything else, a watchful cleaning 
force is always active in the plant’s 
balloon department. Furthermore, 
balloon department. 

More than 250 patterns are used to 
convert the diffusion-proof fabric in- 
to the various panels or sections 
which form a barrage balloon. In 
all, some 2300 parts are cut and over 
1400 purchased parts, including gas 
and air valves, are used in the con- 
struction. 

After the balloon has been thor- 
oughly tested, it undergoes a twenty- 
four hour inflation test. The bag is 
then prepared for packing, folded, 
rolled and placed in a box six feet 
long, forty inches wide and _ thirty- 
three inches deep. A separate com- 


partment is provided at one end for 
the gas and air valves. The bottom 
of the box is fitted with skids for 
easy movemgnt and for protection 
during transit to our armed forces. 

Upon arrival at its destination, the 
unwieldy sky cow is inflated and 
may be launched for a flight or 
moored to a bed depending on 
weather conditions. There are times 
when the gas bag is safer in the air 
than on the ground and vice versa. 
The type of mooring bed required 
varies, depending on terrain, prevail- 
ing winds, natural protection and sey- 
eral other factors. 

All barrage ballons are launched on 
a flexible steel cable from a portable 
or mobile wench. Almost a score 
of men are required to handle the 
bag when it is on the ground being 
moved to or from a mooring bed or 
into flight position, but the number 
varies’ with the conditions, the 
weather and the equipment. 

In England, a force of 75,000 men 
is engaged in sending up barrage bal- 
loons on cable so tough that it can- 
not be cut by a plane’s propellers. 

Our armed forces in Panama have 
added a sixth weapon to the list de- 
fending the Panama Canal, proying 
that barrage balloons can be used 
effectively in tropic winds, sun, heat 
and rain, 

The balloons are flown from all 
sorts of settings in Panama, from 
fixed ground positions, from trucks, 
from barges, and from small islands, 
Each site is under the command of 
a sergeant and he and his crew are 
responsible not only for maintenance 
of the sky cow at varying flying lev- 
els, but also for standing guard duty 
and for effective defense of their po- 
sition in case of attack. 

In addition to the barrage balloons 
being made for the Army and Navy, 
a third type of bag now being manu- 
factured is the convoy balloon which 
has been used for sometime by the 
English on convoy duty. Its mission 
will be to guard ships at sea by keep- 
ing enemy aircraft high and prevent- 
ing dive and torpedo bombing. This 
balloon has rigid fins instead of air 
inflated fins. Incidentally, the convoy 
balloon had a counterpart in the first 
World War. 
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REVIVE FAGGED SPIRITS 


High in the cool mountains of Northern Pennsylvania overlooking a 


mosquito-less lake is this hospitable Inn. 


Play or rest ¢ 


Old and young have plenty to do °¢ 


Golf and other 


sports ¢ Kindergarten to relieve mother * Music ¢ Bridge ¢ Dancing 


Kasy to reach by rail or road... P. R. R, from all points to Muncy, Pa., 


bus to the Inn 
for illustrated booklet. 


... Superb cuisine ... Distinguished patronage . 


Early reservations are urged. 
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Eagles Mere, Penna. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE CACTUS — 


(Continued from page 21) 


sugar and bake it in the oven until it 
is brown. 

“It makes good candy,” 
us, 

Perhaps so, but we have never 
tried it. Our golden ball is the prize 
of our cactus collection. We'd as 
soon eat it as we would our Scottie 
dog. 

We found many other kinds of cac- 
tus growing on the. barren Mexican 
hillsides. In many places they grow 
so thickly that we were very glad for 
the protection of our gloves, leather 
boots and heavy breeches, in spite of 
the summer sun. Brightly colored 
lizards scampered ahead of us and, 
while we saw no rattlesnakes, we kept 
a weather eye out for them—just in 
case. 

We learned one very pointed lesson, 
Neyer stoop over without first look- 
ing behind. It is most unpleasant— 
not to say painful—tto sit on any kind 
of cactus. 

Among the cacti we collected in the 
Rio Tula area is Ferocactus latispinus 
which closely resembles the golden 
balls, except that its spines are red, 
flat and down-curved, rather than 
slender, straight and yellow. Round 
little Coryphanta radiosas with their 
pinwheels of white spines are numer- 
ous. 

Another kind, Echinocereus mo- 
javensis, reminded us of a colony of 
marine coral polyps. These grow in 
large ‘clusters, grouped around a 
heavy central taproot. Coryphanta 
clava looks like a big green pineapple, 
with only its yellow flowers marring 
the similarity. 

Most interesting of the opuntias is 
Opuntia. microdasys, its flat yellow- 
green branches covered with short 
red’ spines. We have found that 
these will grow readily if the smaller 
branches are broken off and planted 
upright in sandy soil. We have also 
transplanted young plants of this 
species, roots and all. 

These are only a few of the cactus 
species to be found in Mexico, Many 
of them still elude us. The most ex- 
asperatingly elusive is the old-man 
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cactus (Cephalocereus senilis). This 


is a plant highly prized by all cactus. 
collectors. 


It is a columnar cactus, 
completely covered with long silvery- 
white hairs. Collectors rarely have 
old-men taller than ten or twelve 
inches but in Mexico, we have heard, 
they grow to heights of twenty or 
thirty feet. We have seen them for 
sale in Mexico, but we have yet to 
experience the thrill of finding’an old- 
man for ourselves. 

In order to bring cactus (or any 
other) plants into the United States, 


it is necessary to have a permit from .« 


the Department of Agriculture. 

Upon reaching the port, or point of 
entry, each plant must be examined 
by government entomologists, to.make 
certain that no unwelcome insects or 
other pests enter with them. Dis- 
eased plants are immediately de- 
stroyed. The sound ones are further 
purified by a thorough fumigation 
and no alien bug can survive an 
hour’s bath in hydrocyanic gas fumes. 

Cacti, because of their special adap- 
tations to heat and dryness, can stand 
a great deal of abuse and knocking 
around. The most important point 
in successful cactus importation is to 
keep them dry—if subjected to much 
moisture they will surely rot. We 
bring them in with their roots dan- 
gling soillessly, and so they remain 
until we are home and ready to pot 
them. 

It is necessary to pack the plants 
carefully so they do not “spike” each 
other. We disfigured a number of 
nice specimens this way before we 
learned better. They grew, but the 
scratches and punctures made by 
other cacti spoiled their appearance, 
Of course many wild plants are 
gnarled and irregular in comparison 
to the ones grown from seed in 
nurseries. But by using care and pa- 
tience, a good selection of regular 
plants can be collected in the desert. 
To us, there is an additional appeal 
in the actual fact of their “wildness.” 

After they are potted, care must be 
taken to keep the plants from getting 
too much moisture. ‘This is also true 
in transplanting nursery-grown cacti. 
Since our collecting is done in the 
summer, during Mexico’s rainy sea- 
son, the cactus plants are engaged in 
making their year’s growth—making 
hay while the rain falls, so to speak. 
By the time we get them home they 
have stopped growing and are ready 
to go into their annual resting period, 
corresponding to the long dry winter 
season. 

In keeping with this habit, we 
plant them in a mixture of dry earth 
and rock fragments, taking care that 
they receive very little water until the 
following spring. By that time their 
roots have taken hold and they are 
ready to make another  season’s 
growth. Most of our Mexican ‘cacti 
erow and bloom for us obligingly. 

Cacti may be funny looking, prickly 
plants to non-enthusiasts, but to us 
they are living, thriving New World 
individuals, with definite likes and 
dislikes, character traits and person- 
alities. 


EPCRA MIA 


settlements of Gnser terms, and in 
1825 the first Aleuts were brought to 
Bering Island from Attu and Atka as 
virtual slaves to hunt and fish for 
their Russian masters. 

Soviet experts prefer to call these 
people not Aleuts but by their native 
name of Unangan. Not much of 
their original blood remains in, this 
folk, as not only Russians came to 
marry them but at various periods 
also such assorted men and women 
as a party of Eskimoes from Kodiak, 
another of Alaska Tlingits, a few 
Zyrian (Finno-Ugric) tribesmen from 
the Ural region, several stray (Gypsies, 
and even one Kirghiz woman from 
southwestern Siberia. In the 1870s 
and ’80s a few Ainos arrived from the 
Kuriles and southern Sakhalin, also 
some more Unangan folk from the 
Aleutians. Add to this Polish, Let- 
tish, and American blood, contributed 
by exiles, seamen, traders, and other 
visitors or latecoming settlers. The 
result is unique. At that, there was 
at one time a definite danger of too 
much in-breeding at least in one 
group of settlers, and so a number 


BEYOND THE ALEUTIANS 
(Continued from page 9) 


' the 


Pasi 


of young men were sent to th 
land to fetch brides of fresh 

The official literature of th 
cow government cannot find 
praise for the conduct of the 
mander people through the 
of Japanese poaching. Here 
sodes are recounted to show tl 
of determination and self- 
with which the outnumbered 
armed Unangans fought the m: 
ing parties of the Nippones 
and again it is recalled that, 
aiding the Unangans in this 
tsarist government 
starved, and oppressed the 
men. Now that the Unan 
given Soviet schools, hospitals, 
jobs, new housing, better fo 
clothing, boats, arms and other | 
sities; now that they are co 
praised and encouraged, part 
for their consistent anti 
spirit, the Soviet government no dou 
has at its disposal a small but. officie 


detachment of native seamen, scoui 
and snipers of utmost value in ‘the po 
sible struggle ; 
Okhotsk seas. 


in the Bering a 


JIMMY DOOLITTLE — 1926 - 1943 
. (Continued from page 12) 


Major-General James H. Doolittle, 
A.C, U.S. Army; \A\B:, (MUS."SeD: 
Among his medals, he can wear the 
Distinguished Flying Cross with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross and the Congressional 
Medal. 

Doolittle’s success and smooth func- 
tioning have not been due just to 
courage and audacity, but to long, 
intensive training and careful prepa- 
ration. His sound aeronautical ability, 
aviation knowledge and infinite capac- 
ity for detail and planning are the 
results of half a lifetime of hard 
work. De Seversky says, “An avi- 
ator of his calibre doesn’t just hap- 
pen. He possesses the great asset of 
leadership, particularly against odds. 
In action he has no peer. He looks, 
thinks and sees ahead.” 

That is why he was picked as the 
dauntless leader of a group of sev- 
enty-nine flying hellions who sud- 
denly appeared out of “Shangri La,” 
in the Illusion Islands, and cut a 
swathe of destruction forty | miles 
long and five to twenty miles wide 
across Japan, humanely refraining 
from machine gunning a_ baseball 
crowd and blasting the Emperor’s 
Palace out of the Flowery Kingdom, 
then to disappear as mysteriously as 


they came. This was Doolittl ) 
greatest adventure. He was alwa 
ready to try the new and impossil| — 
but the Tokyo raid was above a 
beyond the call of duty, and a mar) 
lous “message to Garcia,” deliver 
in Tokyo instead of Cuba. is || 
Major-General James H. Doolit, , 
symbolizes a type—that of the Am| — 
ican aviator and the stuff he is md) 
of. These imperturbable flyers <| — 
proving themselves the equals, if 1 
the superiors, of those of any nati 
on the face of the globe. , “J \)) 
That is why Major-General 
little has been picked to assume {| — 
North African Command of 
United States Army Air Corps. 
now, across another ocean he tod 
is the leader of the vanguard of 
United Nations’ air forces. a 
the arch-enemy of Christian ci 
tion and free men. Liked and | 
mired by his colleagues, Jimmy - 
little is the most glamorous fi 
in American aviation. To say t 
is unique, is to say that the 
ican airman is unique. Doolit 
bolizes the superb ability and — 
of all of our aeronautical lead 
and personnel. His triumph is 
umph of American avin 
give us wings. 
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Courtesy The Plaza Hotel 
Can You Decorate This Room? 
Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. It is the 


result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


| It is designed for you, whether you desire 

merely the cultural value of knowing the 

‘art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 

practise interior decoration as a career, or, 

if you are already engaged in selling mer- 

chandise of lines allied with this profession, 

so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 

This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 
of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 

By pleasant study periods at home, you 


READ THESE 


| extracts from letters received from students: 


(Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
nefits 1 have obtained from your course both culturally 
jd materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 
© course earlier, since have had to spend several hundred 
Mars altering mistakes I could not possibly have made 
the knowledge gained by the course.” 


[ take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 

ed better and is presented in a more interesting man- 

an any course for home study that I have ever taken 
” 


* 
is 5 me mention that I began the course merely as a 
p in home making. The interesting and clear manner in 
ich the course unfolded has given me instead a hobby of 


i . ” 
0 praise your course to any prospective students. 


wl 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes text 
books, color chart, fabric samples and a set 
of sixteen color plates showing successful 
interiors that are full of working sug- 
gestions. 


THE INFORMATIVE AND EN- 
TERTAINING LESSONS IN 
THE COURSE 


I. The Fixed Background. 

II. Walls. 

III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Fur- 
niture. 

VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 

XII. and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. ‘ 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in 
England. 


XIX. William and Mary, Queen Aine 
and Early Georgian Styles. 

XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England 
and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

XXIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. b. The 
Modern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 


Your home is the center of your life. You 
should know how to bring it to perfection. 
A brief course of delightful study will bring 
you a lifetime of pleasure in the future. 


EB Can You Identify This Room? 

(h You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 

| ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 

Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 

| the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 

FIT YOUR HOME TO 

i 

| 

! and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied in 

the comfort of your own home. 

| 

| The Arts and Decoration Home will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 

. ‘ for yourself in your own home and for 

| Study Course in Interior Decora- others—a striking and profitable way of 

| ‘tion using your artistic talent. 

Taree this course, you will are the 

oa A ei ts 4 details of historical styles such as Georgian, 

their “Geld, ae ay oh home Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
\ furnishing and decoration. ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 


ARTS AND DECORATION Home Stupy 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Namen iss sites 


ANG GIGES Simiats a aot OPN eee ae 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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In tem more minutes 


N ten more minutes they'll be in action 

—American fighters risking life and limb 
to conquer one more bridgehead on the road 
to freedom. 

And in ten more minutes—what will you 
be doing to help win this war? 

Because it’s up to you as much as it’s up to 
them. Unless you—and all the rest of us at 
home — are devoting every spare minute of 
our time to fighting this war as civilians, 
their chances of victory are slim. 


Next time you read of an American raid on 
enemy positions —with its tragic footnote of 
lost planes and ships and men—ask yourself: 

“What more can I do today for freedom? 
What more can I do tomorrow that will save 
the lives of men like this and help them win 
the warP” 

* * Hf 

To help you find your place in America’s War 
for Freedom, the Government has organized 
the Citizens Service Corps as part of local 


ed 


what will you be doing? 


Defense Councils. Probably there is one of} 
these Corps operating now in your commu- 
nity. Give it your full co-operation. If none 
exists, help organize one, | 

Write to this magazine for a free booklet, 
“You and the War,” telling you what to do| 
and how to do it. This is your war. Help win} 
it. Choose what you will do now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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